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GALDOS’ LITERARY APPRENTICESHIP * 


I 


N September, 1862, Galdés matriculated in the University of 
Madrid, ostensibly to pursue a course of legal training. His 
survivors would have it that it was not Benito but ‘‘ Mama Dolores,’’ 
his mother, who willed that there should be another jurist in the 
family, emulating the brilliant career of her favorite brother, At- 
torney José Maria. Galdés himself had formulated no life aims 
outside the spacious realm of literature, but he was willing to 
evince an interest in a social profession in exchange for an oppor- 
tunity to go to Madrid. He ventured to suggest architecture and 
argued against law which he thoroughly disliked. Two strong wills 
clashed—and Galdoés departed for the Peninsula pledged to become 
a lawyer. 

The files of the University of Madrid testify to the academic 
frailties of the future novelist. Out of the first two years of pre- 
legal studies he emerged with two grades of ‘‘notable,’’ one of 
**sobresaliente,’’ and three of ‘‘aprobado.’’ In 1864-1865 Galdés’ 
student career virtually came to an end, even though he continued 
enrolling through 1867-1868. For four years his ‘‘expediente’’ is 
of monotonously uniform contents: requests for permission to reg- 
ister late, titles of courses elected, and letters to the student’s 
guardians that he ‘‘ha perdido el curso por falta de asistencia.’’ 
In the fall of 1868 Galdés stilled the voice of his conscience and 
withdrew from the University without notifying his family. 

1 Galdés’ youthful attempts at the drama are not included in the present 


study since these have been discussed by the writer in a forthcoming article in 
the PMLA. 


1 
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Since for ‘‘Mama Dolores’’ filial disobedience was inconceivable, 
she was somehow led to believe that Benito had become a lawyer 
in 1869.2 Perhaps her belief was begotten by an announcement 
in a local paper that ‘‘el licenciado Don Benito Pérez Galdés’’ had 
returned to Las Palmas *—and Galdés did not contest that title. 
Curiously enough, the same newspaper identified him as ‘‘ conocido 
escritor’’ when about two months later it reported his departure 
for the Peninsula.* It is significant that Galdés was welcomed 
by Las Palmas as a ‘‘licenciado’’ and was bidden farewell as a 
**eonocido escritor.”” His aims and achievements between 1862 
and 1869, which classified him as a well-known writer in the opinion 
of some of his countrymen, constitute the history of his literary 
apprenticeship in Madrid. 


II 


There is only one acceptable explanation for Galdés’ systematic 
neglect of his studies, namely, that a literary career was his pri- 
mary concern. The processes which he had set up in Las Palmas °® 
he continued in Madrid with increased intensity. Moreover, he 
neither modified his method of observation nor was he now more 
certain about the specific direction in which his literary interests 


and skill lay. Galdés himself, his classmates, and friends of his 
family have furnished abundant proof of this. 

In a spirited and vivid lecture before the Ateneo of Madrid in 
1915, Galdés revealed reminiscently an important aspect of his 
literary apprenticeship. This is the way the young student spent 
part of his time: 


Mis horas matutinas las pasaba en la Universidad . . . Asistia yo con in- 
tereadencia a las cAtedras de la Facultad de Derecho y con perseverancia 
a las de Filosofia y Letras ... Pero sin faltar absolutamente a mis 
deberes escolares, hacia yo frecuentes novillos, movido de un recéndito 
afan, que llamaré higiene o meteorizacién del espiritu. Ello es que no 
podia resistir la tentacién de lanzarme a las calles en busca de una 
eftedra y ensefianza mds amplias que las universitarias; las aulas de la 
vida urbana, el estudio y reconocimiento visual de las calles, callejuelas, 
angosturas, costanillas, plazuelas y rincones de esta urbe madrilefia, que a 


2 This is confirmed in a letter, dated August 27, 1869, from her brother 
José Maria. 

8Cf. El Eco de Gran Canaria, July 21, 1869. 

4Id., September 29, 1869. 

5 For an account of Galdés’ literary dawn in Las Palmas, see the writer’s 
The Youthful Writings of Pérez Galdés, in Hispanic Review, I, 1933. 
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mi parecer contenfan copiosa materia filoséfica, juridica, candénica, 
econdémica, politica y, sobre todo, literaria.® 


This important step in a planned system of training was supple- 
mented by frequent attendance at his favorite café, the theatres, 
the opera, and by long sieges in his modest room where he dili- 
gently experimented with a variety of literary patterns for his 
accumulated material.’ Even when attending the University 
Galdés was probably more in quest of literature than of learning. 
At least his fellow-students suspected that the silent and serious 
chap who participated in their escapades with the unobtrusive 
alertness and attentiveness of a spy was interested in them only as 
literary guinea pigs. An investigation was launched which re- 
sulted in the confirmation of the suspicion. A contemporary of 
Galdos testifies : 


Al fin, Manolito Loreno . . . descifré un dia e] misterio terrible. 

—Ce, ce, venid. Anoche vi a “ése” en la redaccién de... Me 
parecié que ofrecia unas cuartillas al director. Nos ha salido respondona 
la criada. jPoeta, ja, ja, poeta! jMiren qué poeta que no sabe perorar, 
ni saludar a las damas, ni discutir con nosotros! jUn vate que se llama 
Pérez! jBenito Pérez! ® 


The sarcasm of Manolito Loreno must have given way to re- 
spectful appreciation when Galdés’ first article in La Nacién (Feb- 
ruary 3, 1865) assured his classmates that Benito Pérez was but a 
journalist in prose. How the family reacted to the literary début 
of Benito can only be conjectured. To be sure, they had suspected 
for some time that he was contemplating to divorce literature from 
school, but apparently not until 1867 did they realize that he had 
actually been tempting fate with literary sallies. Considerable 
light is thrown on this matter by a letter to Galdés (September 
26, 1902) from an old-time friend, Valeriano Fernandez Ferraz. 
Recalling his friendship for the novelist years back, Don Valeriano 
Says: 


Y buen testigo de esto seria su hermano mayor, si viviera, al cual dije 
en Sevilla, cuando en 1867, si mal no recuerdo, me preguntaba si, “ pu- 

6 Cf. Galdés, Guia espiritual de Espafia (in La razén de la sinrazén), 
Madrid, 1915, pp. 252-253. 

7 Cf. Galdés, Memorias, Madrid, 1930, pp. 35-36. For an interesting ac- 
count of the ‘‘tertulia’’ which Galdés attended in the Café Universal, ef. 
Henry Lyonnet, Le thédtre en Espagne, Paris, 1897, pp. 85-88. 

8 Cf. F. Garcia-Sanchiz, an article without title, in La Repiblica de las 
letras, I, July 22, 1907. 
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blicando cuentos,” no deseuidaria usted sus “ estudios de abogado” y “se 
pondria en ridieculo” eseribiendo libros: “Su hermano Benito, Sr. de 
Galdés, siempre seré un abogado de verdad, un gran defensor de la 
justicia y acaso el primer escritor de Espafia en este siglo y el que viene: 


mandale eso® sin tardanza, para que no caiga en poder de editores que 
explotan el talento ajeno.” 


In the absence of reliable records it must be assumed that, if the 
request for financial assistance was granted, Don Valeriano prob- 
ably withheld one fact which, if revealed, would have convinced 
Galdés’ older brother that ‘‘ Benito se ponia en ridiculo’’—he was 
also writing verse! *° 


Iil 


The facts of Galdés’ literary apprenticeship can be established 
only with difficulty. He himself mentioned his journalistic career 
in general terms for the first time in 1894, stating that before the 
publication of La Fontana de Oro ‘‘sélo habia fatigado las piernas 
colaborando undénimamente en este o el otro peridédico,’’ and that 
in 1870 he was on the staff of El Debate.* But this information, 
vague and not quite accurate, relates to the end of Galdés’ career 
as journalist ; its beginning he did not reveal until 1912. At that 


time he stated specifically, but again inaccurately, that he began 
his literary work in Madrid in 1866 as a staff member of La Nactén, 
and that three years later he entered upon the intense period of 
his apprenticeship as a reporter of the Cortes sessions for Las 
Cortes and as a contributing editor of several other newspapers.” 
As for El Debate, Galdés added in 1912 that for a number of years 
he had been one of its most active editors, filling its columns with 


9 Money with which to publish his first novel, probably La sombra. 

10 §*Dedicése a la vez,’’ says a fellow countryman in a discussion of 
Galdés’ journalistic career, ‘‘a cultivar la poesia. D. Valeriano Ferndndez 
Ferraz, que trataba de cerca a nuestro personaje, le aconsejé que abandonara 
el verso y se dedicase de lleno a la prosa . . .’’ Cf. Isaac Viera y Viera, Benito 
Pérez Galdés, in Vidas ajenas, Tenerife, 1888. 

11 Cf. Galdés, Arte y critica, Madrid, 1923, p. 145. 

12 Cf. Luis Antén del Olmet and Arturo Garcia Carraffa, Galdés, Madrid, 
1912, pp. 29, 35-37. As for the identity of the other newspapers which he 
does not name specifically, Galdés could not have meant the Revista de Espafa, 
the staff of which he joined in 1870. Perhaps he had in mind the newspaper 
Las Novedades with which, aceording to two periodical bibliographies, he was 
associated as a ‘‘redactor.’’ Cf. Manuel Ossorio y Bernard, Ensayo de un 
catélogo de periddicos espaiioles del siglo XIX, Madrid, n.d., p. 342, and Juan 
Eugenio Hartzenbusch, Apuntes para un catdlogo de periédicos madrileiios 
desde el aio 1661 al 1870, Madrid, 1894, p. 129, 
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articles on politics, literature, art and criticism. This is all that 
Galdés saw fit to record about the years of his literary apprentice- 
ship.*® 

Thus far only one fact pertinent to the discussion of Galdés’ 
career prior to the publication of his first novel stands unchallenged 
—that he contributed to La Nacién, Las Cortes, and El Debate in 
the order mentioned. His first article was published not in 1866, 
but on February 3, 1865. As for the claim of anonymity, it does 
not apply to the contributions which appeared in La Nacidn.** 
These constitute therefore the sole definite basis for a direct evalua- 
tion of Galdés’ literary training; the quality of his anonymous 
writings must of necessity be inferred indirectly. Illuminating 
is the following comment by a contemporary : 


Conocimos también a éste (Galdés) en una redaccién de periddico a 
tiempo en que comenzaba a escribir para el piblico. Descubrimos en él, 
lo que no era dificil, agudo ingenio, y se le destiné a publicar las resefias 
de las sesiones de Cortes y las semblanzas de diputados. Pero, entonces 
no se veia en Galdés mds que al articulista politico . . .*° 


Somewhat more complimentary is this characterization : 


Pero donde sobre todo demuestra el autor su innegable talento es en la 
pintura de los caracteres: bien se echa de ver en ella la mano del que 
escribié las Figuras de Cera*® y de aquellos retratos hechos a la pluma 
que hicieron tan interesantes las crénicas parlamentarias de cierto periddico 
politieo.** 


13In his Memorias Galdés refers only twice to his newspaper work, and 
both references are indefinite and inaccurate. Relating his trip to Zaragoza 
in October, 1868, with members of the Madrid press, he says: ‘‘Entre éstos, 
varios amigos mios me colaron a mi, que en aquellos dias escribia en no sé 
qué semanario.’’ (p. 50) As a matter of fact he was not associated at the 
time with a ‘‘semanario,’’ but with La Nacién. He is equally misleading as 
to what he did upon returning to Madrid. ‘‘ Volvi a poner mano,’’ he as- 
serts, ‘‘en La Fontana de Oro y en otros trabajillos, en periéddicos y revistas.’’ 
(p. 54.) Galdés’ first connection with any review did not come until 1870. 

14 Others after Galdés have repeated this inaccuracy. Cf. Antonio Maura, 
Catalogo sincrénico de las obras de Don Benito Pérez Galdés, in Necrologia 
de Don Benito Pérez Galdés, Madrid, 1920, p. 29, note 2. Neither in Las 
Cortes nor in El Debate does Galdés’ name appear, or his initials, and it is not 
known that he used a pseudonym. 

15 Cf, Antonio Balbin Unquera, Novela y novelistas histéricos en Espaia, 
in Revista contempordnea, October, 1905, p. 404. 

16 A series of sketches published anonymously in La Nacién, but unques- 
tionably written by Galdés. 

17 From a printed review of La Fontana de Oro found in San Quintin, 
Santander, without the name of the reviewer or the title of the paper. 
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Since the opinions cited are limited to the political articles and to 
the pen-sketches published in Las Cortes and in La Nacién, let 
Galdés himself pass judgment upon his attempts at literary criti- 
cism, mostly in the columns of El Debate. In 1894 he reminis- 
cently characterized his youthful ex-cathedra opinions thus: 


En mis verdaderos afios padeci, como tantos, ese sarampidén de las letras, 
que consiste en la fiebre del criticismo impertinente . . . lancé a la pu- 
blicidad innumerables eseritos de ciencia literaria; me metia con todo el 
mundo, daba consejos a los mayores de edad, saber y gobierno, y sostenia 
con pueril gravedad los mayores desatinos. Verdad que nadie me hacia 
caso, y por esto sin duda llegué a comprender . . . que por aquel camino 
no se iba a ninguna parte. Rasgué mi toga de juececillo literario, y 
busqué en la reflexién y en el trabajo la senda verdadera.'* 


Since this scathing self-indictment relates only to Galdés the liter- 
ary critic, it should not intimidate the student from scrutinizing 
the other aspects of his apprenticeship. 


IV 


Friends and biographers have maintained repeatedly that 
Galdés’ ascent to Parnassus was arduous, and he himself once com- 
plained that in his youth he found all the paths leading to it 
blocked.*® At least with respect to his journalistic career this 
complaint is unjustified, for the frequent appearance of Galdés’ 
name in La Nacién hardly bespeaks difficulty of access. Begin- 
ning with the publication of a musical review on February 3, 1865, 
Galdés contributed at least once a week, with rare and brief inter- 
ruptions, during the entire existence of the periodical from 1865 
to the fall of 1868. Two long lapses were occasioned by the sus- 
pension of La Nacién from June 17, 1866, to January, 1868, and 
by Galdés’ absence from Madrid in the summer of 1868. After 
his return from the second trip to France his last article appeared 
on October 13, 1868. Altogether he published 128 contributions 
besides the Aventuras de Pickwick, a complete anonymous trans- 
lation of Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, the first instalment of which 
appeared on March 9, 1868.*° 


18 Cf. Galdés, Prélogo to Los Condenados, 3rd ed., Madrid, 1920, p. 24. 

19 Cf. Anonymous, Galeria de espaiioles ilustres, Buenos Aires, 1893, Vol. 
I, pp. 99-102; also, Galdés, Arte y critica, p. 144. 

20 There is no doubt that Galdés was the translator; ef. El Bachiller 
Corchuelo, Benito Pérez Galdés, in Nuevo mundo, X, January 19, 1913; also, 
Galdés, Memorias, p. 213. 


—- act ara at et GF oe tet OO 
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What had fitted Galdés for newspaper writing? Two agencies 
combined in the formation of the young journalist: life and books. 
For the first he had an unlimited field of observation in Madrid, 
and from the very start Galdés displayed a keener interest in the 
human document than in photographie records. In the process of 
recreating the accumulated material, his sharp eye and retentive 
memory were aided by a vivid imagination and a reflective mind; 
so that the final product emerged invested with social, spiritual, 
moral, and esthetic significance. From books Galdés derived 
substance for his imagination and weight for his wisdom. For a 
youth he was extremely well-read and informed, especially in lit- 
erature, history, mythology, music and the other fine arts. The 
range of his interests extended from the historical past to the pal- 
pitating present, and from the boundaries of Spain to the horizons 
of Europe. Because of his age Galdés could not escape an occa- 
sional attitude of sophomoric seriousness and dignity, but in the 
main he mixed life and learning agreeably, suggestively, stimu- 
latingly and communicatively in narration and description, in ex- 
position and discussion, in comment and criticism, satirically, 
ironically, seriously, humorously. The material for his articles 
Galdés had acquired in part before 1865; the skill with which to 
shape it he developed in the columns of La Nacién. 

Quite obviously, Galdés did not come into his full powers all 
at once. The first year was for him a trial period during which 
he served as a ‘‘revistero,’’ treating of music, art, literature, poli- 
ties, current events, festivals and church holidays, largely as a 
means of discovering the mysteries of the literary art. Whatever 
his achievements, Galdés was not completely satisfied with his first 
year, and at the next stage he paused hesitatingly to take stock 
of himself. Uncertain about the next course, he ushered in the 
new year with a short-lived Galeria de espaioles célebres (January 
7, 1866). His final decision to attempt a gallery of pen-portraits 
may have been prompted by an awareness of his power of char- 
acterization, or by the realization that without the subtle satire of 
a Larra it would be risky to sound the stormy political sea of 
Spain. Most likely it was the political situation which caused 
Galdés to hesitate, for when La Nacién resumed publication after 
having been suppressed for approximately one month he returned 

21 At the end of the first instalment of the Galerfa Galdés apologizes thus 
for the omission of the weekly review: ‘‘ Nuestros lectores comprenderfn que 


no es posible hacerla, porque el material, aunque abundante, es peliagudo y 
resbaladizo . . .’’ Cf. La Nacién, January 7, 1866. 
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to his old vein—with emphasis, to be sure, upon dramatic, musical, 
and literary reviews—until the next suspension of the paper in 
June, 1866. When he came back at the beginning of 1868, Galddés 
was older and seemed wiser—he had spent a summer in France 
and had begun writing a serious novel! 

Greater maturity and an ever-growing dissatisfaction with the 
réle of a columnist characterize the Galdés of the first half of 
1868. He gradually forsook the path of the ‘‘revistero,’’ and of 
his old interests only two seemingly still absorbed him: scathing 
criticism of neo-Catholicism and its press, and character sketching. 
With the second contribution after his return he inaugurated the 
Galeria de figuras de cera,”* which appeared simultaneously with 
other articles on literature, politics, and national themes. One 
frequently feels, however, in this period a lack of spontaneity and 
an air of preoccupation—the latter reflecting perhaps Galdés’ in- 
terest in the imminent national upheaval—which suggest the possi- 
bility of something akin to a crisis in the career of the journalist. 
Somehow, several years of newspaper writing failed to bring him 
to the promised land of literary ambition. The columns of a daily 
afforded him much-needed practice, but they proved inadequate as 
a stimulant to thought and as a medium for self-expression. And 
so, near the end of his contact with La Nacién Galdés all but bade 
farewell to heterogeneous journalism in a mournful recapitulation 
of his difficulties.** While there is in his plaintive notes much of 
the traditional lament of the costumbrista’s jeremiad, much of it, 
too, is the loud thinking of a troubled mind. Fortunately, the 
family rushed shortly to the rescue with a second trip to France— 
and then came the Revolution of 1868 to fix Galdés’ attitude and 
to map out his sphere of action. 


V 


As a literary apprentice—at least during the period of his 
association with La Nacién**—Galdés adopted the canvas, tech- 
nique, and style of the costumbristas of several decades back. In 
view of his admiration for Mesonero Romanos,”* it is not bold to 


22 The first sketch appeared on January 5, 1868, and the last on May 17, 
1868. 

23 Cf. La Nacién, May 24, 1868. 

24It is not likely that Galdés’ articles in Las Cortes and in El Debate 
will ever be identified; we may assume, however, that politics, literature and 
art were his favorite themes. By the time he joined the staff of Revista de 
Espajia (1870) he had definitely abandoned the interests of a ‘‘revistero.’’ 

25 Cf. the writer’s Galdés and Mesonero Romanos, in Romanic Review, 
1932, XXIII, 201-205. 
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suggest the direct, although undemonstrable, influence of the 
Curioso Parlante on him. If not Mesonero Romanos alone, cer- 
tainly the entire school of costumbristas must have been at work 
in moulding the early literary personality of Galdés. The pseudo- 
philosophic introduction, the inclusion of historical background, 
the minute photographic descriptions, the satirical, ironical and 
superiorly tolerant attitude toward human foibles, the insistence 
upon a national and patriotic point of view, the striving for pleas- 
ant effect, the intrusion of the author into the picture, the sug- 
gestion of contact with the readers by means of correspondence— 
these and many other devices worn thin by the traditional cos- 
tumbrista place Galdés rigidly in that category. <A few illustra- 
tions should prove illuminating. 

The sketch Carnaval ** begins with an exordium which fixes the 
author’s intolerantly critical attitude toward his theme. After a 
brief historical account of the festival comes a detailed description 
of carnival practices, and this is followed by the obvious moral ob- 
servation, delivered with boyish intolerance from a lofty pulpit, 
that the masks worn by humanity the other 362 days of the year 
are worse since they are neither real nor sincere. For the sake 
of variety and animation Galdés does not hesitate to introduce a 
fictitious person. Thus, a rustic recently come to Madrid is daz- 
zled by the illumination of the public buildings, which accentuates 
the darkness everywhere else. Seeking an explanation he goes 
for enlightenment to La Correspondencia, the neo-Catholie organ." 
Most strikingly of costumbrista procedure is the Revista for Oc- 
tober 29, 1865. After admitting the embarrassing scarcity of ma- 
terial the author consumes appreciable space by enumerating the 
sights which one could see in Madrid from the vantage point of a 
weathervane and concludes with a letter in which a provincial 
writer addresses to the Academia de la Lengua his claims to mem- 
bership. The spirit of Mesonero Romanos must have been hover- 
ing over Galdés as he commented on the unintentionally humorous 
speech of the Academia: ‘‘. . . emplea frases humoristicas de tan 
delicada intencién, que se creeria escuchar la voz de cierto par- 
lante tan curioso como habil.’’ Sometimes the insertion of a letter 
serves to connect several sketches: the Revista of October 22, 1865, 
in which the devil and the neo-Catholics are discussed together, 
is recalled in the sketch of November 5, 1865, by means of a letter 
from Lucifer protesting against the author’s description of him. 


26 Cf. La Nacién, March 4, 1865; for a similar procedure see the review 
in the issue of May 18, 1865. 


27 Id., September 24, 1865. 
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These and other similar conventional procedures Galdés employed 
with slowly decreasing frequency almost to the very end of his 
contact with La Nacién.** 

Inclined by temperament to regard life with sincere earnest- 
ness, Galdés readily adopted the costumbrista’s satirical point of 
view along with his extrinsic technique. From the first to the last 
his motto must have been Castigat ridendo mores. In his earliest 
articles there is naturally much of the impatience and intolerance 
of the superbly serious and sublimely sincere adolescent, and at 
all times he contemplates the farcical spectacle, in his opinion, 
which is Spanish life from an unduly elevated lookout and shoots 
into it darts of irony, sarcasm and satire. On occasion his indig- 
nation has a ring of passion even to the extent of transgressing the 
costumbrista’s commandment which says ‘‘Thou shalt not deal in 
personalities.’’** In the main, however, Galdés restricts his criti- 
cism to categories, attacking with striking vigor politicians, states- 
men, orators, dramatists, actors, novelists, journalists, and neo- 
Catholics. Once he unintentionally offended an individual, but he 
hastened to make proper apology. When sketching Frontaura, 
Galdés drifted into caricature by dwelling on his subject’s ugli- 
ness.*° Upon the serious protest of El Cascabel, of which Fron- 
taura was the editor, the offending young journalist defended 
himself by insisting that an esthetic impulse and not personal ani- 
mosity was responsible for the accentuated strokes. ‘‘Tendriamos 
un inmenso placer,’’ pleaded Galddés, ‘‘en que los que leen El 
Cascabel supieran la verdad completa del caso. Si le echamos en 
cara la cara a nuestra figura, fué en virtud de esa natural propen- 
sién a los efectos del claro-oscuro que impera hoy en la escuela 
realista, a que nos honramos en pertenecer.’’ * 

A costumbrista in procedure and in point of view, and a realist 
in the use of light and shade, Galddés was relatively independent in 
his stylistic evolution. Having once fixed his two general objec- 
tives of amenity and variety, in which he probably followed un- 
consciously the school of costumbrismo, he spent the years of his 
apprenticeship experimenting with diverse means for the achieve- 

28 A strikingly costumbrista sketch of this period is the festive account 
of the observance of San José Day. Cf. La Nacién, March 22, 1868. For a 
possible parallel see Mesonero Romanos, Gustos que merecen palos, in Tipos 
y caracteres, Madrid, 1925, pp. 25-37. 

29 Cf. the attack on Narciso Serra for suppressing Garcia Gutiérrez’s 
Juan Lorenzo, in La Nacién, November 5, 1865. 


80 Cf, Galeria de figuras de cera, I, in La Nacién, January 5, 1868. 
31 A ‘‘suelto’’ in La Nacién, January 12, 1868. 
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ment of these effects. In this sense Galdés perhaps regarded his 
journalistic experience only as a period of practice for the career 
of a novelist, and he applied himself so seriously to the development 
of a style that eventually he evolved some of the very qualities 
which have traditionally characterized all his writing. From this 
standpoint his contributions to La Nacién may seriously be re- 
garded as an integral part of his literary output. 

Certainly during the first year Galddés wields the style of the 
human interest writer. With apparent effortfulness, sometimes 
quite obtrusive, he attains effects of movement, animation, felicity 
of expression, informality of tone, humor, wit, and outer embel- 
lishment. An example or two will reveal the peculiarities of the 
novice’s style. The feature event of the week is the exhibition of a 
whale. In piteous terms Galdés harangues this marvel of nature: 


Ignoro tu sexo, animal combustible. Si perteneces al femenino dirige 
al Ilmo. Ayuntamiento una respetuosa esposicién para que te una, ante 
Dios y los hombres, con el simpatico caballo de bronce de la Plaza Mayor, 
y si por desgracia eres macho ruégale que te dé en matrimonio a la Caja 
de Depésitos, para ver si con tu suculenta cooperacién entra en carnes 
esta que fué en un tiempo mas gruesa que ta y que hoy se encuentra en el 
tercer periodo de la tisis. Todos maman de ella, porque en su esterilidad 
tiene mfs pecho que la Abundancia.*? 


If in the above the humorous effect derives from the incongruity 
of a whale married to a monument or to a public institution, in 
the following instance Galddés achieves a degree of pleasantness 
by sheer verbal cleverness. Experiencing his first summer in Ma- 
drid he reflects thus on the relationship between heat and human- 
ity: ‘‘Cuando el alma padece nos deshacemos en lIlanto, poético 
sudor del espiritu: ahora que el cuerpo esta dejado de la mano de 
Dios, desahogaémonos en sudor, prosaico llanto de 1» materia.’’ ** 
One of the salient features of Galdés’ style at this stage is a 
tendency toward cumulative repetition of concept, always draped 
in laboriously clever verbiage. In the case of a man as frugal as 
Galdés with the spoken word this leaning toward abundance of 
expression, which overflows the limits of observation and is not 
always free from inappropriate eloquence verging on mental gym- 
nastics, must be interpreted as some form of natural compensation. 
However, for all its encyclopaedic inclusiveness and impressive 
resourcefulness this stylistic mannerism is only a purposeless pyra- 


82 Cf. La Nacién, March 23, 1865, 
83 Jd., July 16, 1865. 
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mid of words. The following example, a tabulation of the various 
effects of summer heat, is typical : 


. econ el calor, el golpe de estado se cuaja en el cerebro del hombre 
politico, y el edleulo en el del comerciante; el proyecto de revolucién se 
solidifica en los sesos del sacristén; la redondilla muere en flor en la 
cabeza del poetastro, y el ritornello se escapa a la percepcién auditiva del 
compositor; la pasién amorosa se hace agua en el corazén del pollo; la 
pasién politica parece latente en los nervios del hombre de partido y 
hasta el furor catélico, el fuego sacro del absolutismo, se apaga entre la 
grasa de los abdémenes neos.** 


One might be tempted to judge Galdés leniently in this instance, 
for under the verbal heap there possibly lies buried a satirical in- 
tention, but it is difficult to discover anything more than mean- 
ingless stylistic prestidigitation in the varied definition of fire as 
**. . . el mas aterrador de los hijos de la naturaleza, el que vive de la 
destrucci6n, el cémplice de todas las demoliciones, el que tan te- 
rrible lenguaje hablé a Pompeya por boca del Vesubio, el incendiador 
de bosques, de templos y de naves... .’’® 

Whatever their effect, fortunately Galdés indulged in such 
oddities only during the period of stylistic experimentation, but 
another early mannerism became a permanent feature of his style 
—the practice of developing a point or of creating an atmosphere 
in terms of one dominant concept suggested by the theme. For 
example, the sketch of Bardén, professor of Greek at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid, is executed in notions of Greek life and civilization: 


Si le veis con su cuello torcido a un lado, su mirada fija siempre en el 
suelo, su aspecto general un poco rudo, convendréis conmigo que aunque 
griego por los cuatro costados, tiene poco de ateniense por el aspecto. 
No: Alcibiades y Pericles no eran asi. Bardoén es Atico por la inteligencia, 
espartano por la voluntad, beocio por la forma. Si se hubiera presentado 
en el mercado de Atenas, las verduleras sin necesidad de escucharle le 
hubieran dicho como a Theofrasto: “ta no eres ateniense.” ** 


Still another device, frequently employed even in later years, is the 
recurrent reference, usually couched in humorous language, to the 
presumably authentic sources of the material. By way of illustra- 
tion, this is how Galdés begins the pen-portrait of Ferrer del Rio: 


84 Id., July 16, 1865. 

35 Id., July 30, 1865. 

86 Jd., January 26, 1868; for a similar case cf. the article in the issue of 
July 9, 1865. 
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Sé de buena tinta, por autoridad de respetables autores y por lo que he 
leido en algunos empolvados cédices que me permito hojear alguna vez, 
que se gasté para vaciar esta figura més cantidad de cera que la que 
empleé de bronce el gran Benvenuto para su célebre Perseo.** 


But the style of young Galdés does not derive all its essence 
from mannerisms of questionable esthetic merit; it abounds also 
in attractive and pleasingly personal qualities. It is thus highly 
gratifying to discover in his youthful writings skilful imitations 
of Cervantine prose, as in the letter which the provincial author, 
Pedro Carrillo, writes to the Academia de la Lengua; its archaisms, 
its stilted rhetoric, its stereotyped hyperboles recall to mind at 
once the famous epistle which Don Quixote penned to Dulcinea.™ 
It is equally pleasant to find Galdés already in possession of his 
power to animate his narrative humorously without lapsing into 
the distortions and exaggerations of caricature.*® But perhaps 
the most striking Galdésian style is to be found in his dramatized 
narrations and descriptions. The sketch of Alfredo Adolfo Camus, 
his professor of Latin, will bear favorable comparison with the 
best pages from Galdés’ more mature works.*® Something of the 
dramatic quality of Galdés’ style ean perhaps be sensed in the fol- 


lowing excerpt from his analysis of the political conflicts in Eastern 
Europe: 


La Rusia atusa sus empinados bigotes, pasa suavemente la mano por las 
enormes barbas, se calza las botas desecomunales, y asiendo con la siniestra 
mano el cuello de la Polonia, acaricia con la derecha a los pobres Princi- 
pados Danubianos, que, no acostumbrados a aquellos amistosos carifios, se 
empinan de gusto sobre sus talones, y empiezan a moverse a un lado y a 
otro, mirando ya a su protectora la Rusia, ya a su opresora la Turquia.* 


With all its periphrasis and rhetoric, this selection written by Gal- 
dés almost at the end of his apprenticeship typifies his most char- 
acteristic style—vivid, animated, familiar, flowing, buoyant, iron- 
ical, clear, and communicative. 


VI 


However, it is neither in technique nor in style but in content 
that Galdés the journalist has survived conspicuously in Galdés 


87 Id., January 12, 1868. 
88 Jd., October 29, 1865. 
89 Jd., January 26, 1868. 
40 Id., February 8, 1866. 
41 Id., Mareh 8, 1868. 
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the novelist and dramatist. Barring occasional outbursts of sa- 
tirical severity, which should be charged to his youth and to the 
tradition of the costumbrista school, he is in the main tolerant and 
liberal, understanding, and even compassionate in his criticism of 
life’s foibles and shortcomings. As in later years, his fundamental 
preoccupation is with the distortion of values, with the distressing 
distance which separates things as they are from things as they 
ought to be in accordance with the dictates of justice and the rules 
of logic. Quite naturally, Galdés’ youthfulness causes him at 
times to be amusing in his insistence upon a consistently rational 
basis for human behavior. Thus, he ridicules humanity for believ- 
ing that the mask worn during Carnival conceals one’s true iden- 
tity, whereas in reality it is the other 362 days of the year when it 
is hidden behind a great variety of masks: ‘‘. . . porque el que se 
disfraza de asno esté por primera vez dentro de su papel; porque 
aquel que se disfraza de payaso, dej6é de ser mascara al soltar la 
levita y cubrirse de cascabeles . . .’’** Spells of such ingenuous- 
ness, however, did not attack Galdés with great frequency. 

Patriotic preoccupations, local and national, find a prominent 
place in Galdés’ thinking. Madrid is already his ‘‘ patria chica,’’ 
as it were. Without following the example of Mesonero Romanos, 
who served as city councilor that he might introduce by law the 
reforms which he advocated as a writer, Galdés yet finds much to 
criticize and to condemn. His esthetic sense fails to harmonize the 
showiness of the new boulevards with the shabbiness of the old 
streets and alleys. The neglect of the churches—unattractive 
facades, lack of sanitation, market-place atmosphere in the vesti- 
bules—offends his sense of propriety. He rebukes indignantly the 
city authorities for permitting the shameful spectacle of public 
prostitution on the notorious Calle de los Gitanos. Altogether, 
Galdés is eminently right in pointing out that Madrid might be 
compared to a person who wears beautiful outer garments over an 
undershirt which he changes but rarely.** Apparently dubious 
about the power of official legislation to eradicate the quality of 
‘*chabacaneria’’ from the physical character of Madrid, he criti- 
cizes with playful irony the proposed and attempted municipal 
reforms.** The shortcomings of Madrid, however, did not destroy 
Galdés’ recently developed attachment to urban life.* 

42 Id., March 4, 1865. 

43 Cf. Los rincones de Madrid, in La Nacién, September 21, 1865. 

44 Cf. La Nacién, April 6, 1865. 

45 Cf. the review of Ventura Ruiz Aguilera’s Las auroras in the issue of 
January 9, 1868, For a similar expression of Galdés’ hostility toward the 
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Akin to his unprejudiced fondness for Madrid is Galdés’ love 
for Spain, a love which does not always transcend the boundaries of 
bourgeois patriotism, proud of the national heritage and impatient 
with unjustifiable imitation of foreign modes and practices, ex- 
tolling native virtues and excoriating traditional vices. Like his 
predecessors, the costumbristas, he is ever ready to defend the fair 
name of Spain against the slanders of the Black Legend. The 
world, he reflects ironically on one occasion, has seen fit to mistake 
spontaneous Spanish courage for barbarism, while British cruelty 
it labels euphemistically as diplomacy.*® Foreign slander, how- 
ever, he finds less odious than scorn of Spain by natives, and in 
terms strongly reminiscent of Mesonero Romanos he ridicules the 
type of Spaniard who condemns all products of the national 
genius.*7 In general, Galdés views with keen disappointment the 
gradual surrender of indigenous Spanish virtues and practices to 
an external veneer of foreign (French) polish. In his youth, as 
in his later years, he believed not so much in conservation as in 
modification and regeneration from within—a belief clearly formu- 
lated by Larra, developed by Galdés, and erected only vaguely into 
a platform by the so-called ‘‘Generation of 1898.”’ 

Worship of the popular and the indigenous often leads Galdés 
to see sublimity in what the unprejudiced observer would regard as 
clear evidence of bad taste. He does not object, for example, to 
seeing the populace of Madrid, ‘‘drunk with pleasure and wine,’’ 
continue the ‘‘celebration’’ at the base of the Dos de Mayo monu- 
ment. What might by some be criticized as lack of respect he 
heartily applauds, because ‘‘Un pueblo que hace sus fiestas en torno 
a las tumbas de sus héroes, presenta un aspecto de imponente 
grandiosidad, un cuadro sublime en que se ven hermaneadas las 
costumbres con la historia, el pasado con lo presente, la gloria con 
la libertad.’’** This is not mere rhetoric; it is perhaps the opinion 
of the future chronicler of the history of nineteenth century Spain, 
convinced that the ‘‘forgotten man’’ of national events deserves a 
place of prominence alongside of the consecrated heroes and lead- 
ers; it is possibly an early expression of Galdés’ conception of 





practice of poetizing nature, cf. his essay, El sol, in the present writer’s The 
Youthful Writings of Pérez Galdés. See note 5 supra. 

46 Cf. La Nacién, May 3, 1868. 

47 Cf. the discussion of the Spanish drama by a Spaniard and a French- 
man in the issue of February 2, 1868. See also Mesonero Romanos, El ez- 
tranjero en su patria, in Panorama matritense, Madrid, 1925, pp. 239-246. 

48 Cf.Verbenas de San Juan y San Pedro, in La Nacién, July 2, 1865. 
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history as a chronicle written from a democratic and popular stand- 
point.*® 

In some other respects, however, Galddés is distinctly anti- 
popular and unpatriotic. In the instance of the bullfight he can 
visualize many practical benefits—economic, social, artistic, and 
even literary—which would result from its complete suppression. 
The national sport is, to be sure, one of the few genuinely popular 
and picturesque spectacles which have survived, but he would 
gladly replace it by something foreign like turf, tea, or Italian opera 
—since ‘‘. . . més vale parecer extranjeros en Espaiia, que bar- 
baros en Europa.’’*® If despite his earnest desire Galdés harbored 
no illusion about the disappearance of the bullfight, he was even 
less convinced that the Spaniard could ever be enterprising and 
capable of sustained effort. The opening of the New York-San 
Francisco railroad inspired the following humorously satirical re- 
flection : 


Nosotros al mismo tiempo tenemos también nuestras empresas, también 
trastornamos la geografia fisica del globo, también organizamos espedi- 
ciones para esplorar el polo Norte, y aun es probable que este afio se 
retinan todos los sabios de Espaiia para deseubrir esas Batuecas de que 
tanto se habla y que deben ser unas comareas tales como no las soié 


Colén, ni las han visto ni veran en mucho tiempo los hombres. 

De la espedicién a Jauja, que hace mucha falta, no hay nada de cierto 
todavia; pero si es cosa ya resuelta que iré un convoy al pais de Babia, 
tan encomiado por algunos de nuestros sabios y tan frecuentado mental- 
mente por una gran parte de los espafioles.™ 


The playfulness which pervades Galdés’ comments on certain 
national traits yields to caution in the discussion of politics. Like 
a genuine Spaniard he must have spent much time observing the 
political farces of his fatherland, but he did not always feel free to 
express his opinions frankly. ‘‘ Al llegar aqui,’’ he apologizes on 
one occasion for the abrupt ending of a discussion of the conserva- 
tism of both Moderates and Unionists, ‘‘no sabemos cémo continuar, 
porque las reuniones politicas no nos dan materia para proseguir, 
si no recurrimos a exponer respecto a ellas varias ideas que el 
lapiz inexorable del fiscal tendra buen cuidado de interceptar a la 
mirada del piblico.’’** Yet even the seattered remarks which 

49 For further evidence of Galdés’ sympathy for the masses and dislike 
of ‘‘society,’’ especially the fashionable ‘‘pollo,’’ ef. La Nacién, November 
19, 1865. 

50 Cf. La Nacién, April 26, 1868. 

51 Id., March 15, 1868; see also the article in the issue of June 22, 1865. 

52 Cf. Reuniones politicas, in La Nacién, November 12, 1865. 
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Galdés drops define sufficiently his political views and affiliations. 
At the age of twenty-two he had a highly developed political con- 
sciousness which leaned definitely toward democracy and pro- 
gressivism. Without being an embattled rebel he upheld the very 
principles of liberalism which in 1868 gained a temporary place in 
Spanish life. Most striking, in view of his age, is the soundness of 
Galdés’ political philosophy. In his opinion, a political party 
which bases its aspirations on history, tradition, and precedent has 
no future; it must formulate its principles and procedures with 
reference to contemporary society, in accordance with reason, and 
in harmony with vital national ambitions.®* 

The effect which the Revolution of 1868 must have had on Gal- 
dés has been suggested by Madariaga. ‘‘ Cuando estas barricadas,’’ 
says Madariaga, ‘‘tomaron forma y sustancia partiendo en dos a 
la nacién, es de presumir que Galddés se hallase del lado revolucio- 
nario, pues, aunque en el fondo era imparcial y neutral, esta actitud 
suya presuponia la libertad y venia obligado a sentir, si no a luchar, 
del lado de la luz.’’** Although the above assumption is sound, 
it is perhaps unfortunate that Galdés, probably for intimate fam- 
ily reasons, was obliged to be in France during the eventful sum- 
mer preceding the Revolution. One can only speculate concerning 
the particular réle which he might have played in the uprising 
had he been in Madrid. That he was keenly interested in the event 
and was anxious to go to the capital immediately upon his return 
to Spain, simultaneously with the dethronement of Isabel II, 
Galdés himself has told in very spirited terms.** But perhaps the 
best idea of his attitude toward the Revolution can be gotten from 
his article, Recuerdos de una fiesta, which describes reminiscently 
the celebrations in honor of the marriage of Queen Isabel’s 
daughter. The pomp and glory, the plumes and diamonds, the 
carriages and courtesans, the dignitaries of church and state are 
ridiculed with bitter sarcasm and biting irony which must be con- 
strued as the author’s attitude toward the failen régime. With 
the House of Bourbon gone forever, the recent ceremonies stand out 
in Galdés’ memory as crassly ludicrous.*® 

The forces which restrained Galddés in the expression of his 
political opinions were presumably inoperative whenever he felt 

58 Loc. cit. 

54 Cf. Salvador de Madariaga, Galddés y la generacién del 98, in Espaia, 
Madrid, 1931, pp. 46-47. 

55 Cf. Memorias, pp. 43-45. 

56 Cf. La Nacién, October 13, 1868. This was Galdés’ last article in this 
newspaper. 
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inspired to reveal his attitude toward despiritualized religion. In 
this respect there is no perceptible difference between Galdés of 
1865 and the so-called sworn enemy of Spanish Catholicism. He 
never misses an opportunity—he often creates one—to express his 
unbridled hatred of neo-Catholicism which, in his opinion, consti- 
tuted Spain’s most serious national problem. One is tempted to 
believe that by his impassioned and vitriolic bombardment of the 
neo-Catholics Galdés was generating the hostility with which he 
was regarded and treated in later years by the conservative elements 
of Spain. As a sample of the numerous attacks upon the ‘‘neos’’ 
the following is quite typical: 


Tribu alborotadora y mogigata, se multiplica . . . Husmea en el fogén 
de la diplomacia y escarba en el lodazal politico; confecciona sus armas 
mortiferas con la al parecer inocente cera que desprenden las velas del 
altar; esté en todas partes como Satand4s, y en todas partes deja sentir 
su influencia sofocante y mortifera como la de los miasmas deletéreos; es 
plaga perenne ... plaga perdurable, arraigada en nuestro suelo con 


tenacidad inecontrastable . . . jLos neos! ésta es la sétima plaga."® 


If not the dramatic fable, Galdés seems to have had at least the idea 
of Electra in his mind already in 1865. 

It is barely possible that in his condemnation of the neo-Catho- 
lies Galdés served merely as the mouthpiece of the liberal La Na- 
cién, but in his criticism of certain religious practices and observ- 
ances he unquestionably spoke his own mind. He is already the 
sworn enemy of all formalism and institutionalism which make ne 
appeal to the spirit and leave the soul unaffected. Thus he criti- 
cizes the observance of Lent because it has degenerated into a 
gastronomic formula which substitutes salmon for veal and sar. 
dines for pork; there can be no sincere penance as long as the 
sacrifice imposed upon the stomach does not affect one’s selfish- 
ness.** In church processions, particularly those of Holy Week, 
Galdés sees nothing but grotesqueness. ‘‘Siempre me ha parecido 
escandalosa la tal procesién,’’ he characterizes the parade in Ma- 
drid on Good Friday, ‘‘Es un conjunto hibrido de fanatismo y de 
descaro ; tiene algo del drama terrorifico y del sainetén abigarrado: 
es un simbolo que en vano trata de divinizarse: porque es lo mas 
humano del mundo; porque reine al escarnio cierta repugnancia 
patibularia.’’** Curiously enough, he is ready to defend certain 

57 Cf. Revista del afio: Las siete plagas del afio 1865, in La Nacién, De- 
eember 31, 1865. 


58 Cf. La Nacién, March 16, 1865. 
60 Jd., April 23, 1865. 
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other plastic expressions of religion—the ‘‘nacimientos,’’ for ex- 
ample. In an account of Christmas observances he passes from an 
ironical description of the gastronomic features of the festival to a 
solemn, almost reverent, defense of the ‘‘nacimientos’’ in the Plaza 
Mayor against the opinion that Christianity has survived only in 
these clay figures. He professes a deep love for these and speaks 
of them eestatically because they are souvenirs of childhood and 
symbols of the Catholic faith. 

Obviously, Galdés’ conception of religion has also its positive 
side. In general terms, he professes a faith which is personal, in- 
timate, purely spiritual, free from superstition and formalism. 
He conceives God to be love and he resents, for example, the in- 
sinuation made by the Catholic press that the cholera epidemic of 
1865 was a visitation from Heaven upon the collective sins of 
Spain. In like fashion, he frowns upon organized public prayer 
in national emergencies, for such practice can only degenerate into 
farce and melodrama; effective praying can be done only privately 
when the individual feels deeply the need of it.** As for some of 
the spurious elements in religion, the belief in the devil for in- 
stance, the mere thought of it drives Galdés into the pulpit where 
he lectures and preaches on the subject, insisting upon its incom- 
patibility with modern enlightenment and calling on all good 
Christians, Catholics in particular, to banish the concept of the 
devil from the mind of humanity. The devil is something horrible 
to associate with Catholicism, the sublimest of religions; it is a 
superstition which saddens the soul and renders bitter the balsam 
with which the Divine Master cures the ailments of the spirit. The 
devil must be exorcised. ‘‘No seamos buenos,’’ pleads Galdés, ‘‘ por 
miedo al demonio sino por amor a Dios, ui nos dirijamos al cielo 
por huir del infierno. Cese el imperio del terror en una religién 
fundada en el amor.’’ ** 

It should be fairly clear by now that Galdés was religious in 
more than a general sense; he was an ardent Catholic, but not of 
the uncritical practitioner variety. Those aspects of religion which 
inspired respect in him he defended with youthful sincerity and at 
times with a vehemence which must have confused his neo-Catholic 
readers—if he had any such. Only a fervently religious person 
could have sung the following hymn to the Virgin Mary, upon 

60 Jd., December 24, 1865. 

61 Jd., October 15, 1865. 

62 Loc. cit. 

63 Cf. La Nacién, October 22, 1865. 
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whom the neo-Catholies ealled to chastise the Spanish liberals. 
Galdés ardently protested thus: 


Protestamos en nombre de Maria contra tan insoportable profanacién. 
Maria es la belleza suma, la virtud suma, el ideal de la gracia, de la pureza, 
del amor: criatura divina, inmaculada, inocente, resplandece en nuestra 
religién como un astro de luz inextinguible; es nuestro consuelo y nuestra 
esperanza; nos admira y nos redime en la tierra y nos llama en el cielo; 
es la creacién mas bella de Dios y la personificacién mds hermosa de la 
virtud; todos la amamos y todos la invocamos con fe; su mirada penetra 
en nuestras almas siempre consoladora, inundada de paz y amor.** 


It will not be amiss to add to Galdés’ attitude toward religion 
his conception of the ideal life. If from Camus, his professor of 
Latin, he derived his esthetic notions,** Castro, his admired teacher 
of history, must have given him in part a vision of life which guided 
him as a journalist and which inspired him throughout his subse- 
quent career. With an occasional slight modification of detail, 
Galdoés’ estimate of Castro can be accepted as his own definition of 
the good life: 


Una vida que se comparte entre la meditacién y la practica de todas 
las virtudes, que realiza como ninguna los fines del hombre en la tierra, 
una vida ejemplar, laboriosa, consagrada al estudio, al noble cultivo de la 
ciencia y a la mayor perfeccién posible del espiritu; esta vida de sabio 
ilustre y de cristiano ferveroso, ino es conocida de todo el mundo? Pero 
otro fin ocupa también su actividad benéfica y generosa. No basta estudiar 
y orar, perfeccionarse intelectual y espiritualmente: es preciso mirar un 
poco hacia el pobre préjimo que vejeta a un lado ignorante y pecador: es 
preciso practicar la mas noble misién del apdéstol y del sabio; es preciso 
descender del razonamiento y de la contemplacién para ocuparse en la 
ensefianza; y ninguno practica con mas entusiasmo y fervor este caritativo 
sacerdocio.®*® 


In his estimate of Castro in 1868 Galddés evaluated to a large degree 
his own mission and achievement as a writer in later years. 


64 Id., December 17, 1865. 

65 A consideration of Galdés’ articles dealing with literature, music and 
art has been excluded from this survey for two reasons: first, such a discussion 
will be included more fittingly in a projected study of Galddés as a critic; sec- 
ondly, the present article has been limited to a reconstruction of Galdés’ ap- 
prenticeship in those of its aspects which can be identified in his subsequent 
career. 


66 Cf. Galeria de figuras de cera, VII, Castro, in La Nacién, February 16, 
1868. 
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VII 


Although Galdés presumably attached slight importance to any 
of his early journalistic work, existing evidence bespeaks at least 
an abiding interest on his part in even the humblest achievements 
of his literary apprenticeship. It is indeed curious that he should 
have saved many of his contributions to La Nacién, which together 
with many more articles written between 1883 and 1894 for La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires he intended in the last years of his life to 
reprint in an extended series of volumes.** To be sure, Galdés’ 
old-age interest in his newspaper writings may have been aroused 
by their potential commercial value, but the preservation of some 
of the very first journalistic fruits suggests that his presumable in- 
difference toward them was perhaps only an attitude of studied 
modesty. Formal criticism has thus far judged Galdés only once 
as a literary apprentice. In a brief review of Crénica de Madrid, 
Antonio de Obregén has raised the question of what Galdés means 
to the youth of contemporary Spain. Although he does not actually 
give the answer, the critic suggests one when he says: ‘‘ El principal 
defecto de Gald6s—nombre de imperecederas virtudes—es el menos 
disculpable en nuestra época, y es su falta de juventud.’’® In- 


67 Cf. del Olmet and Garcia Carraffa, Galdés, p. 35. 

68 Cf. the Prélogo by Alberto Ghiraldo to Galdés’ Fisonomias sociales 
(vol. I of Obras inéditas), Madrid, 1923, especially pp. 7 and 9. Ghiraldo, 
the eventual editor of Galdés’ so-called inedita, is decidedly in error when he 
creates the impression that all the material surrendered to him by the heirs 
of the novelist had originally appeared in the Spanish American press after 
1883. Some of it dates back from the period of Galdés’ apprenticeship. 
Many of the items in Nuestro teatro (vol. V of Obras inéditas), Madrid, 1923, 
bear unmistakable proof of their original source in La Nacién. In similar 
fashion, all the 27 articles of Crénica de Madrid, the latest volume of inedita 
(Madrid, 1933), originally appeared in La Nacién. Ghiraldo’s statement in 
the Prélogo (p. 10) that all the ‘‘crénicas’’ were published in a Las Palmas 
newspaper is possibly only a supposition. It is doubtful whether Galdés was 
the Madrid correspondent of any Las Palmas periodical; otherwise, how ex- 
plain that the review of Las auroras, the last item in the Crénica de Madrid, 
was reproduced in El Omnibus of Las Palmas (August 19, 1865) with ac- 
knowledgement to La Nacién, where it appeared originally in the issue of 
July 22, 1865, and not to the local newspaper for which Galdés presumably 
wrote from the capital? Most likely, all the items in the Crénica de Madrid 
are a part of the youthful material saved by Galdés and turned over to 
Ghiraldo by the heirs. Finally, Galdés himself reprinted La conjuracién de las 
palabras, first printed in La Nacién on April 12, 1868, in the volume Torque- 
mada en la hoguera, Madrid, 1889. 

69 Cf. Antonio de Obregén, Articulos: Crénica de Madrid, in Luz, Madrid, 
November 17, 1933. 
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tended as an unfavorable comment—the reviewer rests his opinion 
on the sole fact that Galdés disliked the Wagnerian music which 
entered Spain in 1865—this judgment could easily be turned in 
favor of Galdés the young journalist. Galdés attained literary and 
intellectual maturity to an impressive degree when he was a rela- 
tively young boy. During his period of apprenticeship he did more 
than grope for the particular qualities of his talent. These he dis- 
covered very early, cuitivated them, and raised them to a significant 
level of artistic skill. Form, style, content, point of view, spirit, 
prejudices, convictions—-these in the years of Galdés’ apprentice- 
ship foreshadow unmistakably the qualities of his literary art after 
1868. That he constantly grew and developed and evolved no one 
can deny, but always in the directions and along the paths which 
he had found and followed in the years of his journalistic activity. 
In the final analysis, Galdés the literary apprentice is Galdés the 
master on a reduced scale, 


H. CHonon BERKOWITZ 


University of Wisconsin 





ON TWO CRITICISMS OF GRACIAN’S AGUDEZA 


I 


N 1899, Benedetto Croce, in a memorial to the Accademia Pon- 
taniana of Naples, J trattatisti italiani del Concettismo e Baltasar 
Gracidn (32 pp.), gives a very brief account of the Agudeza, and deals 
with the question of the priority of Pellegrini (or Peregrini), whom 
Lastanosa in his preface to Hl Discreto accused of plagiarising 
Gracidp. On this point which Coster in his great work, following 
Croce, dealt with at greater length, the latter says: 


Ma noi preferiamo di credere che si tratasse di un incontro fortuito, 
e che il Pellegrini nel ritorcere l’accusa di plagio ubidisse ad un impulso 
di eccessiva difesa, o intendesse riferirse principalmente all’ idea del 
trattare ex professo dell’ argutezza; di una simile trattazione si sentiva 
il generale bisogno, e ne era giunta il momento." 


It is clear that the remark made by Lastanosa was an irresponsi- 
ble statement made by this great admirer of Gracidn without the 
latter’s knowledge or consent, and let us add, ignorant himself of 
the true facts. 

With regard to the question of the origin of these treatises on the 
conceit, undoubtedly Gracidn did not claim priority in the field, 
since he is continually referring to authorities, as for example, in 
Discourse XX (Ovejero’s edition, p. 126), ‘‘No pasan algunos por 
concepto el encarecimiento asi a secas ... ”;* as for Gracidn’s 
originality, that can hardly be called in question, for his doctrine 
differs essentially from Pellegrini’s. Croce himself is entirely out 
of sympathy with the conceit, and like Coster’s, his account of the 
Agudeza though briefer, is inadequate. His attitude to Gracidn is 
unsympathetic, and he doubts whether he may really be considered 
the originator of this type of art in Italy. ‘‘{Gracidén] passa per 
l’inventore del concetto di gusto: il che merita un approfondita 
indagine.”’* For Croce, the treatises he considers in his essay are 

1 A full account of the matter is to be found in Coster, Baltasar Gracidn, in 
Revue Hispanique, 1913, X XIX, 624-5. 

2 Besides Matteo Pellegrini or Peregrini’s book in 1639, Camillo Pellegrini 
had already in 1598 written Del Concetto Poetico, though it was not published till 
1898. See L.-P. Thomas, Le Lyrisme et la Préciosilé Cultistes en Espagne, Paris, 
1909. 

* Page 29. Croce recalls that Borinski had made this suggestion in 1898, 
(Baltasar Gracidn und die Hoflitteratur in Deutschland), and that Farinelli, in his 
study of this book prefixed to the 1899 edition of El Héroe, had denied it. 
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simply a chapter in the history of aesthetics, and the conceit a 
temporary misunderstanding of the nature of the metaphor, which 
flourished in the X VIIth century. 

But if in this essay Croce is generous to Gracidn in the matter of 
Matteo Peregrini, and probably justified in minimizing Gracidn’s 
influence, there is one point on which he appears to be less than fair. 
It was pointed out in a previous review of the doctrine of the 
Agudeza, and Croce himself also quotes the relevant passages, that 
Gracidn insists that the conceit is not a species of dialectic, which is 
concerned with truth, nor of rhetoric, which is concerned with the 
ornato (Gracidn’s word which Croce takes up in his discussion) of 
speech or of literary discussion. The passages are: 


(a) Atiende la dialéctica a la conexién de términos para formar bien 
un argumento, un silogismo; y la retérica al ornato de las palabras. . . . 
(Discourse II, Ovejero’s edition, p. 6.)* 

(b) Consiste pues este artificio conceptuoso en una primorosa con- 
cordancia, en una hermosa correlacién entre dos o tres cognoscibles 
extremos, expresada por un acto del entendimiento. . . . De suerte que 
se puede definir el concepto. Es un acto del entendimiento que exprime 
la correspondencia que se halla entre los objetos. (Discourse II, 
Ovejero, p. 7.)§ 


Gracidn emphasizes this point in another place: 


Vadlese la agudeza de los tropos y figuras retéricas como de instru- 
mentos para exprimir cultamente * sus conceptos, pero contiénense ellos 
a la raya de fundamentos materiales de la sutileza, y cuando mds de 


adornos del pensamiento. (In the Introduction, Al Lector, Ovejero 
omits this section.) 


It is clearly stated here that ornato or adorno is the function of 
trope,’ not of the conceit, but Croce goes on to suggest, or rather 
definitely affirm, that in the parallel which Gracidn draws between 
conceptist art and architecture he does fall back on the notion of the 
conceit as ornato. This passage reads: 


*Cf. MLR, 1932, pp. 281-6. 

‘It should be noted that Ovejero’s edition, published in the Biblioteca de 
Filésofos Espafioles, Madrid, is not a reliable text, but as it is the only modern 
reprint, references to it are given. The quotations above and elsewhere are from 
the 1649 Huesca edition in the British Museum. 

® Cultamente in connection with figuras retéricas is specially noteworthy for 
the understanding of Gracidn’s attitude to culteranismo. 

7 Cf. too, the passage in Discourse XXXVI (Ovejero, p. 237), where efficacy 
(in proof), eloguence and beauty are given as the fruits of logic (dialectic), rhetoric 
and wit respectively. An exact distinction. 
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No se contenta el ingenio con sola la verdad como el juicio, sino que 
aspira a la hermosura. Poco fuera en la arquitectura asegurar firmeza, 
si no atendiera al ornato. jQué simetria en griega o en romana arqui- 
tectura asi lisonjea la vista como el artificio primoroso suspende la 
inteligencia . . . ? (Discourse II, Ovejero, p. 6.) 


The difficulty is in the fact that Gracidn here invites a compari- 
son between the hermosura, or intellectual beauty of the conceit, 
and the ornato which architecture must attend to if it is to be more 
than building. The parallel is in any case only suggestive, and 
Gracidn continues by awarding a higher degree of beauty to the 
conceit. If he is here misleading, it would be at least wiser to rely 
for his real meaning on the definite statements which follow, rather 
than upon a vague illustration of his theory. But it should also 
be borne in mind what may have been Gracidn’s notion of architec- 
tural beauty. In recalling certain baroque facades, one can quite 
easily imagine the almost musical treatment of themes in them as 
being so independent of the plain wall on which they are set out, 
that not only is their display not “functionally” decorative, but is 
even not meant to be thought of as applied for the purpose of 
beautifying the particular space where it happens to find itself; these 
themes exist in their own right, the wall space being the excuse, or 
even merely the opportunity for bringing them into existence.*® 
Certainly, a view of architecture that has not been popular for a 
century, and not consciously practised since the X VIIth century, 
but that does not deprive it of its value as a possible attitude. 
Croce however ignores Gracidn’s plain statements (he is of course 
interested in maintaining the theory of the conceit as a species of 
metaphor), and would tie down Gracidn to what is perhaps a mis- 
interpretation of a statement that in any case was only an attempt 
to illustrate the matter in an aside, despite the fact that Croce him- 
self quotes Gracidn’s definition of the conceit. He writes: 


Che egli prenda |’ornato nel senso stesso della retorica aristotelica 
risulta dalla definizione che dopo tanti preamboli si risolve a dar fuori, 
dell’acutezza, 


and proceeds to quote the passage of which we have given the Span- 
ish above, translating as follows: 


Consiste quest’ artificio in una splendida concordanza, in un’armonica 
correlazione tra due o tre conoscibili estremi espressa in un atto dell’ 

§ Gracidén knew the Escorial (Criticén, Cejador’s edition, vol. I, p. 168), and 
had lived in Toledo where the Hospital de Santa Cruz offers the earliest—or 
nearly so—Renaissance anticipation of baroque. In 1640 he preached in Madrid 
where churches in the fully developed style were being built. 
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intendimento. Consicche il concetto si pud definire: un atto dell’ 


intendimento che esprime la corrispondenza che si trova tra gli oggetti. 
(Page 4) 


It is impossible to see how this definition implies the idea of the 
conceit as ornato, or as a decorative trope. We have seen that for 
Gracidn the conceit is something beyond the figure of speech, and of 
essence expressing a real or imaginary relationship convincingly, 
that is by establishing the basis of the relationship. The trope on 
the other hand is an adornment of expression, at bottom it but adds 
information, its beauty depends on the quality of the information 
that it adds, and the means (the second term of the comparison), 
which it employs to add it. The beauty of the conceit resides 
primarily in the relationship established between the elements of the 
subject-matter, and secondarily, an aspect neglected by Gracidn, 
though appreciated by him, as we may see from the many examples 
of those he gives which are not true or perfect conceits, in the 
strangeness of the elements, or of the fact of their juxtaposition, or in 
its violent or fantastic method. This quality of fanciful exaggera- 
tion was in fact postulated by Gracidn in so many words when he 
says in Discourse IV: 


Cuando esta correspondencia esté recéndita, y que es menester dis- 
currir para observarla, es mds sutil cuanto cuesta mds... . (Ovejero, 
p. 16.)® 


There is another point where Croce appears to misunderstand, 
or at least misinterpret Gracidén. The last discourse of all (Ovejero, 
p. 371) opens with the words: 


La cognicién de un sujeto por sus causas, es cognicién perfecta; 
cuatro se le hallan a la agudeza, que cuadran su perfeccién: el ingenio, la 
materia, el ejemplar, y el arte; es el ingenio la principal, como eficiente. 
. . . La materia es el fundamento del discurrir . . . , ete. 


Croce quotes as far as eficiente, and his comment is: 


Se questa definizione [the one dealt with above] @ vecchia, un altra 
che sembra tentarne é paralogistica [here he quotes La cognicién .. . 
eficiente, and proceeds]. Qui sembra voler dire che |’essenza della bellezza 
é nell’ingegno, che |’acutezza @ bella perché vi si mostra l’ingegno (che 
a sua volta e stato definito per faccolt& generatrice dell’ Acutezza): 


paralogismo che vedremo comparire anche in altri scrittori della materia. 
(pp. 4-5) 


* Cf. Discreto, Reyes’ edition p. 110: “Preferiré aquél una sutileza, y aplau- 
diré éste a una semejanza. .. .” 
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It should be unnecessary to point out that Gracidn is not here 
giving any definition. His object is merely to round off his treatise 
by applying the scholastic formula of knowledge by cause, and to 
expound the four causes of the conceit (Cf. Ordculo, eclxxiii; Discreto, 
Reyes’ edition, p. 88). One may admit that the procedure is some- 
what trifling, but it is impossible to think that Gracidn is here 
defining. It is matter for regret that Croce should have failed to 
understand Gracidn on these two points, and should in general have 
entertained so unfavourable an opinion of him. 


II 


In his Baltasar Gracidn, the late Adolphe Coster devotes four 
long chapters to a study of the Agudeza. He gives a fair and 
lengthy treatment to the question of plagiarism, and unsympathetic 
as he is to the doctrine of the Agudeza, he, like Croce, at least grasps 
the really great difference between Gracidn and other writers on the 
subject. We might here recall what Gracidn himself has to say 
about originality: 


Propéngase en cada predicamento los primeros, no tanto a la 
imitacién cuanto a la emulacién; no para seguirles, sf para adelantdrseles. 
(Héroe, Primor XVIII.) 


It is on this question of whether Gracidn was able to “‘go beyond” 
or overtake Peregrini that Coster is unable to give a fair judgment. 
Gracidn bestowed a great deal of trouble on the Agudeza, and we 
may conclude that he took the question of conceptist art seriously. 
That he knew it was imperfect argues nothing against the impor- 
tance he attached to the subject-matter. In the preface (Al que 
leyere) to the Criticén, Gracidn referring to the fact that he has 
tried to combine several styles in his book, says: 


He procurado juntar . . . por mds que el rfgido Gracidn lo censure 
juguete de la traza en su mds sutit que provechosa Arte de Ingenio.” 


This—apart from being a legpull to refer to himself in this way as an 
established authority—is perhaps a not unfair criticism of his own 
work, but suggests that he would have liked to have written success- 
fully on the subject. 

Two of Coster’s chapters are devoted to an elaborate and con- 
fused history of culteranismo and conceptismo, a subject which indeed 


10 Part I of the Criticén appeared in 1651 under the pseudonym of Garcia de 
Marlones. The Agudeza appeared as the work of Lorenzo Gracidn. (Arte de 
Ingenio is the main title of the 1642 edition.) 
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it is no easy matter to grasp clearly."". There are some other inac- 
curacies which mar the usefulness of this part of Coster’s book, as 
for example the statement: ‘il se contente de codifier, non de 
légiférer” (p. 621, R. H. edition), which presumably means that 
Gracidn did not aim at systematizing rules for the art of the conceit, 
a view that is not borne out by a close reading of the text, nor is 
there any undue prominence given to Aragonese writers, as Coster 
suggests; to say too, that it is to the Agudeza that Gracidn owes his 
reputation (p. 573) is all against the evidence of the translations, 
these have been mainly of the Ordculo manual, while the Agudeza 
has not been translated at all, and native historians, with the noble 
exception of Menéndez y Pelayo, have united in abusing it. 

On page 626, Coster gives a very adequate summary of Pere- 
grini’s Acutezze.* Peregrini starts by giving a brief list of those who 
have studied these questions of rhetoric in the past, but declares 
that they have never paid attention to the acutezza itself, nor 
named it. He then proceeds to his theory. First he affirms that 
the acutezza is not an act of the understanding, and posits the follow- 
ing five axioms: 


1. The acutezza is not reasoning, but a detto, which can comprise 
several parts, but which is always one whole. 

2. This detto will necessarily be of a beautiful and agreeable kind. 

3. In the field of eloquence, thanks to the differences of more and 
less, what is beautiful or agreeable is of great extent. 

4. Within these limits of more and less, beauty and agreeableness go 
far beyond the little and mediocre. 

5. The acutezza does not depend on the quality of the subject-matter, 
nor on the object referred to, but on the quality of the artifice and of the 
form of the expression. 


These axioms he follows with pairs of words as examples, the 
first merely beautiful, the second “vibrato con l’acutezza.”” He 
then examines detti plausibili, which are defined: 


Plausibile é qualunque Detto che habbia forza particolare da molto 
notabilmente insegnare o muovere o dilettare. 


“ Coster treats them as one movement, a procedure only justified if handled 
from the point of view of the XVIIth century itself, which saw the writers of 
culta latiniparla on the one hand, and on the other, ‘the rest’. Conceptismo as a 
‘school of writers’ is a modern invention, but useful to the historian. Coster 
uses both terms, but loses the distinction they are intended to preserve. 

12 Delle Acutezze, che altrimenti spiriti, vivezze, e concetti volgarmente si appellano 
. . . trattato, etc. Genova, 1639. Coster used the second edition, published the 
same year. His summary agrees with the first edition which is in the British 
Museum. 
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There are five varieties, of which the fifth, acutezza mirabile, is 
the type proposed for our study.'* It is not the work of under- 
standing (which pursues truth and knowledge), but of wit (in- 
geniosita, l’esprit), and he defines thus: 


Noi potremo diffinir l’accortezza dell’ingegno al proposto nostro un 
felice trovamento del mezzo per legar figuramente in un Detto con 
mirabile aconcezza diverse cose. ... Si vede ancora la radice del 
mirabile la quale é questo esser lontano dal communale. 


We can see here how this corresponds to Gracidn’s idea of the con- 
ceit, but it contains only half of the analysis, for it is not only neces- 
sary to bind ‘‘diverse cose,’’ but to establish the foundation of their 
juxtaposition; in fact Gracidn rather tends to underestimate the 
diversity, in his insistence on establishing the reasoning aspect of 
the conceit. Gracidn moreover assigns truth and knowledge to 
judgment (juicio) and gives wit the conceit, so able to include both 
these as functions of the understanding, giving wit the higher place.“ 
Peregrini, much more aristotelian than Gracidn, as we see, next 
considers five kinds of acutezze mirabile, serious, gay, pleasing, 
ridiculous, mixed, and further enumerates seven sources: the 
unexpected, the incredible, trickery, agreement, imitation, enthy- 
meme, the assumption and derision, and studies as sources of 
acutezza, metaphor, noema and manifest fiction, and concludes after 


18 The other four are: Plausibili gravi, which instruct or move by their content 
only; plausibili dilettevoli, which charm by their content; acutezze grave, these are 
words which move or instruct, they are acutezze because they are the fruit of the 
spirit, and grave because their content, not their aspect wins them praise; acutezze 
leggiadre, these are words which due to clever arrangement, balance each 
other (“che una faccia notabilmente contraposta all’altra’’). Obviously these 
divisions are meant to embrace all literary forms, the fifth being that of the conceit. 
The classification is not notable for its penetration, and has no relation to the work 
of Gracidn. 

4 Cf. “He destinado algunos de mis trabajos al juicio. ...” (Al Lector, 
omitted by Ovejero.) “No se contenta el ingenio con sola la verdad, como el 
juicio, sino que aspira ala hermosura.” (Discourse II, Ovejero p.6.) “Pero esta 
conformidad, o simpatia entre los conceptos y el ingenio, en alguna otra perfeccién 
se funda, en algtin sutilisimo artificio, que es la causa radical de que se conforme la 
Agudeza, y desdiga tanto del Entendimiento su contraria. ...” (Discourse II, 
Ovejero p. 5.) ‘“‘Tiene cada potencia un rey entre sus actos, y un otro entre sus 
objetos, entre los de la mente reina el concepto,” etc. (Discourse I, Ovejero p. 3.) 
These are the bases for the definition already quoted, giving the conceit as a work 
of the understanding. They are supported by such phrases as “the conceit is the 
highest of all arts” (Ovejero, p. 6), and “reina de todas [las potencias] (under- 


standing),’”’ (p. 4), and “|the conceit] is a symmetry more beautiful than the 
material one. ...” (p. 16) 
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all this that the conceit, the acutezza, is an inferior kind of trope, and 
for this reason neglected in the past. This as we know was far from 
being Gracidn’s opinion. Peregrini then gives examples of ten 
kinds of imperfect acutezze, and closes by discussing the uses of the 
conceit, and past writers who have employed them. “On ne 
saurait s’empécher d’admiver le ferme bon sens avec lequel Peregrini 
a traité son sujet,’’ says Coster, who on this point will praise any 
writer but Gracidn, ‘‘malheureusement, les prémisses sur lesquelles 
il s’appuie sont erronnées.” This false assumption, according to 
Coster, and here he would appear to be right, is the general mis- 
interpretation of Aristotle, ‘‘the metaphor charms and at the same 
time instructs.’”’ Therefore, was the usual rhetorician’s conclusion, 
the more of them, the better. The acutezza therefore, is justified be- 
cause it is useful in conveying meaning, by drawing the attention, 
admiration, and so fixing the memory. This is in direct opposition 
to Gracidn’s idea of the conceit as an end in itself, and the practice of 
the conceit as a serious art. Coster however, here interposes La 
Bruyére’s dictum: “Entre toutes les différentes expressions qui 
peuvent rendre une seule de nos pensées, il n’y en a qu’une qui soit 
la bonne.” This, apart from being in any case the fruit of an 
additional fifty years of experience in letters, is beside the point as 
applied to Gracidn, whose object was precisely not to render a 
thought in the sense of the pensée of La Bruyére, but to render a 
sense of artistic relationship in a quite special psychological atmos- 
phere. Gracidn is as severe in his artistic purpose as La Bruyére in 
his immediately utilitarian end.“ 

Coster follows this account of Peregrini with a similar account 
of Gracidn’s Agudeza. His first point is that Gracidn uses concepto 
and agudeza interchangeably, and remarks that like Peregrini, 
Gracidn has been unable to find a definite term for his subject. 
Although it is true that Gracidn is not so consistent as we could wish, 
there does seem to be a definite tendency to take agudeza as the 


4% And perhaps not less appreciative of the uniqueness of right expression of 
the thought, as the following passage from El Discreto (El buen entendedor), 
admittedly, in the original context applying to a moral judgment (that the subject- 
matter may make a statement more or less credible), should prove: “‘Tienen mds 
o menos fondo las palabras, segin las materias. Por no calarlas se ahogaron mu- 
chos; son de las del entendido entendedor, y advierta que la gala del nadar es saber 
guardar la ropa.’”’ A particular case and ethical application of La Bruyére’s 
general literary statement. The reference to exactitude in statement is as relevant 
to the conceit as it would be to talk of “truth to nature” to a post-impressionist 
painter. Neither is concerned with information. This does not mean that they 
are insensible to its utility. Cf. Ordculo, ecxvi, Tener la declarativa. 
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faculty, and concepto as the exemplification, the individual result of 
“mental keenness.’’ Certainly, concepto is never used of the faculty 
of the mind which produces the effect. The ambiguity lies in the 
word agudeza which can be either the equivalent of ingenio, wit, a 
function or a subdivision of understanding, or else the synonym of 
concepto, ‘‘la misma . . . correlacién exprimida;”’’ the same may be 
said of sutileza, while both have also a tendency to mean the exercise 
of wit in producing conceits, Agudeza (sutileza) y arte de ingenio. 
(As if we said: hands, table and carpentry, a nomenclature which 
would not prevent us from saying: “‘that table is a bad piece of 
carpentry—or woodwork.’ We never confuse carpentry with 
hands, however, though we may say “carpentry (agudeza) is the 
source of tables (conceptos), or table-making (conceptear).” 

It is excusable perhaps to overlook the degree of consistency that 
does obtain in Gracidn’s Agudeza, but when Coster says of his general 
definition: ‘On reconnait la les idées de Peregrini sous une forme 
plus prétentieuse,” one fails to understand him, for on his own 
showing, Peregrini states definitely (p. 28 above, p. 626 in the 
Revue Hispanique edition of Coster’s book), that the acutezza is not 
an act of the understanding, whereas Gracidn says: ‘‘ Es un acto del 
entendimiento,” ete. If the divergence is due to the fact that 
Gracidn has made ingeniositd a part of understanding, virtually 
identifying them, he deserves recognition for greater acuteness, not 
for being more “‘ pretentious.’ * The insistence with which Gracidn 
returns to the ‘‘correspondencia que se halla entre los objetos”’ 
is important in gauging the part he considered understanding to play 
in the production of the conceit. It is true that, as Coster under- 
lines, this definition appears only in the 1648 edition, but Coster’s 
own notes give an exactly equivalent version from that of 1642, so 


6 Since Croce and Coster both agree that there is no real plagiarism on the 
part of Gracidn, and both concede the great difference that exists between the two 
works, though to the disadvantage of Gracidn, it seems hardly worth while to 
enquire whether there was time for the latter to compose the whole of the 1642 
Arte de ingenio between that date and the appearance of Peregrini’s book at Bologna 
and Genoa in 1639. The actual time available is from April 1639 to October 1641, 
when the Arte was passed by the censors. During that time, Gracidn was teaching 
in Calatayud, was in Madrid in 1640 for the centenary of the Society (here he 
preached till February, 1642) and writing the Politico, published in 1640. The 
Arte is an octavo volume of 300 pages. I think it possible that Gracidn put 
together sooner than he had intended notes for a work he had considered for some 
time, on finding, to his chagrin, that he had been anticipated. He was a slow 
writer as the dates (1651, 1657) of publication of the first and third parts of the 
Criticén show. 
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that the insinuation in ‘‘on reconnait 1a les idées de Peregrini”’ loses 
some of its point. The 1642 version is: 


Consiste pues este artificio conceptuoso en una primorosa concordan- 
cia, en una armonica correlacién entre los cognoscibles extremos, expressa 
por un acto del entendimiento. (See Coster, R.H. edition, p. 631; ef. 
Agudeza, 1648, Discourse II, Ovejero’s edition, p. 7, and above, p. 24.) 


Coster makes of artificto and perspicacia an exact correspondence 
to mirabili and plausibili in Peregrini’s book, a correspondence 
which seems inadmissible.!” 

Perspicacia in Gracian is the flair for perceiving material for the 
conceit, artificio is the capacity for constructing it, or sometimes, 
the conceit itself. Examples of Gracidn’s use of these words are: 
“todo el artificio conceptuoso’” (Discourse V, Ovejero, p. 34); 
“el artificio de esta especie de agudeza” (Discourse VI, Ovejero, p. 
34); ‘“‘lo primoroso de este artificio (= concepto)”’ (Discourse VI, 
Ovejero, p. 40); “‘ No se sujeta a preceptos este artificio . . . hallalos 
comunmente una despejada prontitud, imperturbable perspicacia 
. . 2’ (Discourse XLV, Ovejero, p. 279); ‘‘Supone esta especie de 
sutileza extraordinaria perspicacia de discurso’”’ (Dise. XX XVIII, 
Ovejero, p. 248); and lastly, “‘Hay laberintos del discurso, que 
el mental Teseo, con el precioso ovillo de una acertada perspicacidad, 
mide y vence” (Discourse XLV, Ovejero, p. 278). In Peregrini, 
plausibili is applied, as Coster himself shows us, to any literary 
device which achieves the end, in reality moral, of instructing or 
otherwise improving the mind, ‘praiseworthy’ in fact; mirabili to 
those acutezze which, by reason of their departure from the usual 
(comune), raised wonder and admiration in the mind of the beholder, 
“admirable, wonderful.”’ These wonderful acutezze were conceits 
for Peregrini. Gracidin’s implication, though not developed, is 
profounder in intention. Coster bases his parallelism between 
Peregrini and Gracidn on this passage: 


La primera distincién sea entre la agudeza de perspicacia, y la de 
artificio; y ésta es el asunto de nuestra arte. Aquélla tiende a dar alcance 
a las dificultosas verdades, descubriendo la mds recéndita. Esta, no 
cuidando tanto de esv, afecta la hermosura sutil; aquélla es mds idtil, 
ésta deleitable; aquélla es todas las artes y ciencias, en sus actos y 
sus hdbitos; ésta por recéndita, y extraordinaria, no tenfa casa fija. 
(Discourse III, Ovejero, p. 9.) 

17 R. H. edition, p. 632. 

18 The distinctions which Gracidn is here considering are explained in MLR, 


1932, p. 286. The Ovejero text wrongly reads: “la del artificio,”” which would 
give a different and confused meaning. 
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Gracidn’s reference is clearly to the harmonies of nature; to 
knowledge and the exercise of judgment in acquiring it, and to 
truth and the exercise of insight—perspicacity—in apprehending it. 
Perspicacia is to Gracidn’s juicio what ingenio (and its synonyms) is 
to entendimiento. The first sentence in the passage just quoted 
should be translated: ‘“‘The first distinction may be considered as 
that between keenness of insight and keenness of constructive 
ability or of expression.’’ Peregrini’s reference is to ‘apt expres- 
sions’ which please because they are weighty (plausibilc), or because 
they are ingenious, conceits as he defines them (mirabili). The 
two terms from Gracidn define different capacities of the mind; 
those from Peregrini describe differences of expression; one set is 
psychological, the other literary. The distinction between pers- 
picacia and artificio, perception of relationship in the real and 
construction of harmony in art, is equivalent to a distinction 
between reality and art which is of considerable importance in 
contrasting Gracidn’s aesthetic as a whole with theories of imitation. 

Referring to Gracidn’s three classes of conceit: ‘“‘de concepto”’ 
(in the sense of the mind, or thought, in which division the majority 
and the best of the conceits are to be found), ‘‘de palabra,” and 
“de accién,’’ Coster remarks: “‘[Gracidn] laisse de cété cette 
troisiéme division,’’ which alone, according to him “constitue une 
innovation.” '* Yet Discourses XLV and XLVII are entirely 
taken up with the conceit expressed in action. Naturally, since it 
is not literature, and these actions are rarely recorded, this type of 
conceit does not merit inclusion in a handbook of literary doctrine, 
but rather belongs to collection of anecdote. But Gracidn recog- 
nizes that the conceptist attitude is capable also of expression in 
action as well as speech or literary work, and thereby, perhaps 
unconsciously, he opens the door to an aesthetic of plastic art, and 
arts like that of the theatre and the ballet, based on the same 
principles. ‘‘ Leave them on one side,”’ he certainly does not. 

At this point in his analysis, Coster’s failure to understand, and 
his lack of sympathy for Gracidn are at their worst. He suggests 
that the conceit is nothing more than trope, and that 


Gracidn s’en rend bien compte et voit 4 chaque instant le terrain se 
dérober sous ses pas. II essaie donc d’élever de fréles barriéres entre la 
rhétorique et l’agudeza. Il prétend que “ les tropes et les figures sont 
la matiére, et comme le fondement sur lequel l’agudeza peut élever ses 
chefs-d’oeuvre: ce que la rhétorique a pour forme [son] art le tient pour 
la, matiére sur laquelle il jette l’émail de de la subtilité.” 

1” R. H. edition, p. 632. 

2° R. H. edition, p. 634. 
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Coster quotes from the 1642 edition, the passage in that of 1648 oc- 
curs in Ovejero’s edition on page 126. The whole question of 
Croce’s misunderstanding of Gracidn’s attitude to ornato is involved 
here, the passage: “‘ Valese la agudeza”’ etc. (quoted above, p. 24) 
being specially pertinent. ‘‘Absurde raisonnement”’ continues 
Coster, “qui ferait de la forme d’une matiére la matiére d’une autre 
forme.’ It is difficult to see where this is absurd: we have seen that 
Gracifn meant that the conceit really was a further building-up 
on the results of ordinary simile, that the art of the conceit is a 
refinement, a reconstruction of the rhetorician’s. A process which 
surely is familiar in everyday life in any and every sphere from cook- 
ing to the mysticism of Plotinus, the latter of which at least, does 
precisely require that the form of one plane of activities or creation 
become the matter of the next plane above, no one has yet considered 
that ridiculous, even though it may well be erroneous. Coster 
continues: ‘‘cette doctrine se manifeste en toute naiveté au Discours 
VI. ...” This Discourse is best read in its entirety, resting as it 
does on the definitions and statements of the preceding chapters, 
it is neither ridiculous nor naive. Coster concludes this insufficient 
examination of the Agudeza with these words, a just summary of 
his attitude throughout: 


L’exposé qu’on vient de lire de la doctrine de Gracidn montre que 
l’auteur de |’ Agudeza n’a rien inventé, et qu’il ne se distingue de Peregrini 
que par son enthousiasme pour ces pointes et ces traits d’esprit, que 
l’Italien regardait, 4 juste titre, comme des manifestations inférieures de 
l’intelligence. 


The last of the chapters which Coster devotes to the Agudeza 
deals with its utility as a manual of conceptism, and praises Gracidn 
because 


. il a toujours donné le pas au fond sur la forme, en dépit de la 
tradition tenace qui ne veut voir en lui qu’un artisan de mots, superficiel 
et ridicule." 


*1 This is @ propos of Gracidn’s criticism of Géngora, not, surprisingly for those 
who transpose the classifications of the XIXth century to the literature of the 
XVIIth, because he is a culterano, but for the insufficiencies of his moral teaching. 
(Criticén, I1, Crisi IV, Cejador’s edition, I, p. 260. Coster, R. H. edition, p. 641, 
translates the passage not very exactly.) In the Criticén, Gracidn creates his 
whole theory of conduct on what is nothing less au fond, than an aesthetic basis. 
In this criticism, we have a suggestion of the converse, and what is perhaps the 
explanation of this exclusively aesthetic attitude in a mind so entirely preoccupied 
with morals. The doctrine of the Criticén makes of man the instrument through 
which to convey an ordered notion of life which is essentially aesthetic; in the 
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The chapter concludes with a review of the influence of the book, 
and mentions specially the dependence of Tesauro’s Cannochiale 
Aristotelico, published in 1645, on the Agudeza. This is a point 
which requires careful examination, for the same considerations of 
time available for such an influence arise here as in considering 
Gracidn’s inspiration by Peregrini. 

If Croce’s misunderstanding of Gracidn is regrettable, Coster’s 
misinterpretation of his theories in a book which, because of its 
invaluable documentation, has become the standard work on 
Gracidn, is matter for serious concern. In Gracidn we have one of 
the acutest minds that the X VIIth century produced, and singularly 
free from XVIIth century speculativeness; we cannot afford to 
ignore one of the few useful interpretations of the literary mani- 
festation of the baroque that we possess. We stand in need of as 
efficient a revaluation of Gracidn as aesthetician, as France has 
given us of Gracidn as moralist, for not only does the theory of the 
Agudeza throw light on the late Renaissance, it has absorbing 
interest for all who are alive to the art of our own time. 

E. SARMIENTO 


University of Manchester 





moral judgment of Géngora, as also in his lapse from his own theory in Discourses 
XXIX and XXX of the Agudeza, where Gracidn admits a moral judgment as an 
agudeza, irrespective of its form, we see that this completely aesthetic attitude to 
life is only possible because it takes morality as its subject-matter. There 
is here no superficial ‘aestheticism,’ but an attitude that is through and through 
both aesthetic and moral; aesthetic as Spinoza is aesthetic, because for the material 
of its art, it takes like the Supremo Artifice, nothing less than the whole of man. 
Coster’s word of approval is not therefore justified by Gracidn’s work as a whole. 
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HETHER it be that the influence of Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer 
is so obvious that it needs no comment, or, as I suspect to be 
the case in certain works, the authors so carefully covered up the 
Becquerian traces under a mask of Gallicism that what is truly 
Spanish has been considered French, the fact remains that little 
has been said concerning the intimate relationship that exists 
between the author of the Rimas and Leyendas and those later poets 
who made free use of this great fund of poetic material. In many 
cases the Rimas have been imitated, as one would expect, for rare 
indeed is the Latin-American who does not recite from memory 
Volverdn las obscuras golondrinas; Porque son, nifia, tus ojos/verdes 
como el mar, te quejas, and all the rest. But if not so numerous, 
more representative of the Modernist Movement are the adaptations 
of the prose works of Bécquer. Some of these are themselves in 
prose; others, and among them some of the most famous Modernist 
compositions, are in verse. 

The strange thing is that these latter, in particular, have been 
attributed to foreign influence, largely because of externalities, 
although the very substance of them is Becquerian. Bécquer, with 
his use of poetic prose, with his gift for interpreting the mood of 
his readers while interpreting his own soul, and with his gentle 
melancholy, may rightfully be called one of the most influential 
precursors of the Modernists. 

Although a multitude of examples of direct imitation could be 
cited, only a few will be considered here, in order that more attention 
may be given to the Modernist developments of themes coming from 
Bécquer’s prose writings. 

Echoes of the Rima Del salén en el dngulo obscuro are frequently 
met with. At times, as in Efimeras by Gutiérrez Najera, a whole 
poem is Becquerian in tone and contains, as does the Rima, a sug- 
gestion of evocation, a comparison between the instrument and the 
soul of the poet and a hope for the return of her who will awaken 
the music that lies sleeping. The third stanza of Efimeras contains 
lines that are a particularly fine departure from the gentle Bécquer: 


Y la habanera de iabios rojos 
que muerde y quema para besar. 
36 
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But such verses as 


Hoy de sus cuerdas nada se escapa; 


Pero mafiana graciosa mano, 
Las blancas teclas del mudo piano 
Saltando alegre recorrerd, 


are unmistakable. 
The same may be said of a single line of Asuncién Silva’s Vejeces, 


Arpa olvidada, que al sonar te quejas. 


Notas perdidas by the same author, also shows definite discipleship. 
Here the theme and the manner of treatment are very close to the 
Rima which begins Cerraron sus ojos, and to that other which ends 
with the mother’s promise that her child will not remain long alone 
in the cemetery. Silva’s ‘“‘Bajad a la pobre nifia’’ and “‘Cavad 
ahora otra fosa” could scarcely have come from any other source. 
A definite but less definable kinship between these two poets is 

felt on reading Silva’s Crisdlidas which deals with the death of a 
little girl. The escape of a butterfly from its cocoon, just as the 
child dies, causes the poet to meditate upon the soul of man and its 
destiny : 

y pensé si al dejar su cArcel triste 

la mariposa alada 

la luz encuentra y el espacio inmenso, 

al dejar la prisién que las encierra, 

qué encontraran las almas? 


In the prose of Gutiérrez Najera it is not unusual to encounter 
sections that are reminiscent of the Leyendas. The introductory 
lines of Rip-Rip and Crénica color de bitter are especially like the 
corresponding parts of Los ojos verdes and La corza blanca. Obertura 
de primavera is exceptional in that it is a philosophical essay sug- 
gested by one of the Rimas, Volverdn las obscuras golondrinas. 
Here the Mexican objects, saying that the swallows will, indeed, 
return, but we shall become other than the persons they knew. Our 
bodies will have changed completely, and our souls, always in 
constant flux, will have altered to such an extent as to make us 
unrecognizable. 

In El hada verde Najera reverses the process, drawing upon one 
of the Leyendas, Los ojos verdes, for his inspiration for verse. The 
poem is a mild satire on the erotic verse of the French decadents 
and their American followers. The mood of such poetry is con- 
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trasted with the sad love poems of de Musset. The word verde 
is played upon, taking now the ordinary meaning, now the coloquial 
sense of erotic. The eyes of the hada are verdes: verde is the absynth, 
the top of the gaming table, 


Y verde el sauce que colocamos 
En tu sepulcro, pobre Musset! 


A trace of this same tale appears in Edipo y la Esfinge, one of the 
Bajo relieves of Leopoldo Diaz. Although the main body of mate- 
rial for this poem seems to have come from the Tentation de Saint 
Antoine by Flaubert, the line ‘‘Ven . . . yo te brindo el triunfo, 
los besos de mi boca” is practically a quotation of the words of 
seduction of Bécquer’s nymph, “‘Ven . . . yo te ofrezco una felici- 
dad sin nombre,” as her lips seem to offer Fernando a kiss. Another 
reminder of this story, more especially at the end, where Fernando 
sinks to his death in the lake, seems to have been in the mind of 
Diaz as he wrote Las Sirtes, a poem in which the water sprites bring 
destruction upon the sailors. 

Vértigo, in the same collection, is an effort to catch the psy- 
chological reaction of the Captain in Bécquer’s tale, El beso. The 
setting of the two compositions is the same. The leading character 
of the story, a drunken officer who kisses a statue in an abandoned 
church, becomes the speaker in Diaz’s verse. The mad dizziness of 
the theme and its mode of expression are purely Modernistic and 
have more the flavor of a Fleur du Mal than that of any Becquerian 
verse, but the poem is a real supplement to El beso. 

Julio Herrera y Reissig’s La vida, an allegorical poem, rather 
futilely explained by the author in footnotes, is little more than a 
metrical version of Bécquer’s Creed en Dios. Both have to do witha 
prodigious journey through interstellar spaces and in holy precincts. 
In both appears a phantom steed. In both the protagonist is the 
poet’s soul—Herrera states this in the notes, and Bécquer has as a 
part of his superscription, ‘‘Yo fuf Teobaldo de Montagut.”’ 
Neither is conscious of the lapse of time, and both die at the end of 
the journey. 

For Amado Nervo the works of Bécquer had a special appeal. 
The two poets were closely akin temperamentally: like the Spanish 
singer, Nervo felt the weight of the world; like him, he loved the 
quiet moods of song. Both loved in vain: Bécquer, the woman who 
scorned him; Nervo, one who was unattainable because non-existent. 
The gentleness, the longing, the quest for Beauty and for the answer 
to the riddle of life find the same sort of expression in the Rimas and 
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in almost every collection of Nervo’s poems. That Nervo himself 
recognized this relationship is evidenced by the poem Canto de amor 
which, although published in Serenidad (1914) is dated 1897: 


Eres el numen que grita 
con inflexién soberana: 
el numen del Ramayana, 
robusto como atleta, 
en el 4nfora discreta 
de una rima becqueriana. 


Perlas negras (XV), Escuchas? Pasan suspirando en coro los 
zéfiros ligeros, could well be published as one of the Rimas. The 
same is true of number XX of the same collection: 


Bésame cual la ola a la playa, 
cual los astros al mar, cual las brisas 
a la palma de lacios cabellos. 
Bésame, desposada divina. 


A strangely adapted echo of the invitation of the nymph in Los 
ojos verdes, composed in the same elusive vein but offering a mar- 
riage bed of thorns instead of the soft couch at the bottom of the lake, 


is found in the concluding stanza of A Sor Quimera (Misticas). 

This legend also seems to form the groundwork for another poem 
in El balcén viejo. The episode used is that in which Fernando tells 
his old friend and servant about the woman with the green eyes and 
about her attraction for him. The servant warns him to stay away 
from her, but Fernando insists that he cannot. The passion of 
Bécquer’s rhythmic prose is duplicated in Nervo’s poem: 


De la pdélida musa deja los hechizos, 
no beses sus labios que besan tan quedo, 
no alises el oro de sus rizos . . . 
Huye de sus grandes ojos enfermizos. . . 
—Amigo jQué quieres! ; No puedo! jno puedo! 


Even the pale phantom who haunts Nervo and is sister to the one 
found in Zorrilla’s verse, has an antecedent in the Rimas, also. A 
characteristic passage of Nervo’s dealing with this elusive figure is 
found in Clarobscuro: 


El impuro 
que amé su palidez, y siguié su huella, 
rondé6 su reja y escalé su muro, 
la vid imposible y se maté por ella. 
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And for Bécquer as well, the lady is “an impossible and vain 
phantom” who cannot love. 

This imaginary personage appears in jQuién es?, Perlas negras 
(XVII and XXXIII), Virgencita ya cayeron . . . , A Sor Quimera, 
La Haut and perhaps a dozen other poems of Nervo. 

The short story El rayo de luna in which a youth becomes en- 
amored of a fair lady whom he has glimpsed in the garden and whom 
he pursues ardently, only to see her disappear in a moonbeam, is 
reflected in the Viejo estribillo (Exodo): 


i{Quién es esa sirena de la faz tan doliente, 
de las carnes tan blancas, de la trenza tan bruna? 
—Es un rayo de luna que se bafia en la fuente, 
es un rayo de luna. 


That Bécquer’s tale is the source of the above is made clear by the 
following lines from the tale itself: 


Aquella cosa blanca, ligera, flotante . . . Era un rayo de luna, un 
rayo de luna... Cdntigas ... mujeres... glorias . . . felicidad 

. mentiras todo, . . . y los amamos y corremos tras ellos {para qué? 
Para encontrar un rayo de luna. 


Nervo refers to this same legend in El Bachiller: 


Y ella no llegaba nunca: era un rayo de luna eternamente perseguida por 
un Manrique [the principal character in El rayo de luna] de quince afios. 


Nor are these the only references to the tale in Nervo’s works. The 
figure is used repeatedly. In writing the Viejo estribillo the poet 
employed another of Bécquer’s tales, as well, El caudillo de las manos 
rojas, a Hindu legend of expiation. In the fourth canto of the 
legend, stanzas XI and XII, are found the following speeches by 
Siannah and answers by el Caudillo, who is seeking absolution for the 
murder of his brother: 


XI. ... gOyes?, dice al principe, joyes esa voz que resuena en la 
espesura?—Es el viento que azota los palmares, responde el caudillo. 
XII. ... ZOyes ese rumor que se eleva a nuestra espalda? 
—Es la lluvia que agita las lianas. .. . 


Compare this with the poem of Nervo: 


,Quién gritando mi nombre la morada recorre? 
4 Quién me llama en las noches con tan trémulo acento? 
—Es un soplo de viento que solloza en la torre. 
Es un soplo de viento . . . 
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Di, {quién eres, arcdngel cuyas alas se abrasan 
en el fuego de la tarde y subes 
por las glorias del éter? 
. . . Son las nubes que pasan; 
mira bien, son las nubes. 


It is interesting to note that the moonbeam element, as well as 
much of the love for the vague and the intangible, is a part of the 
Romantic heritage left by Macpherson, and that Nervo, consciously 
or unconsciously, connected Bécquer and Ossian in his mind: in a 
single poem he mentions the one and imitates the other: 


j Qué tristes las olas van 
a besar tu playa ignota, 
donde parece que flota 
toda la bruma de Ossian! 

Que jquién soy? Niebla que amasa 
la vida, voz que se ahoga, 
un espiritu que boga, 
y un pensamiento que pasa. 

(Frente a Irlandia.) 


jMuerta!, lines written on the death of Nervo’s mother, shows 
how fixed in his mind were the words of that other poem on the 
death of a young girl ‘“‘ Dios mfo jqué solos se quedan los muertos!”’: 


Acaso esté sola... 
jQuién sabe lo que siente, quién sabe lo que ve! 


Los iiltimos (Serenidad) is a frank imitation, a continuation, in 
fact, of La poesta. Bécquer says that poets may vanish, but so 
long as a pretty woman lives there will be poetry. Nervo adds, 


Después que perezca de la faz de la tierra la poesia 


Td la altima inspiradora 
serds, y yo el cantor postrer. 

Concerning Hermana Agua, one of the most widely known of 
Nervo’s poems, the opinions of critics are of interest, first, because 
they generally agree, and second, because not one of them actually 
mentions the source of the poem, all having been led astray by the 
superscription: 

Hermana Agua alabemos al Sefior. 
(Espiritu de San Francisco de Asis.) 


Blanco Fombona (El Modernismo y los poetas, p. 260) calls the 
poem ‘‘su San Franciscano loor.”” Concha Meléndez (Amado Nervo, 
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p. 65) says of it: ‘San Francisco de Asis le dié la llave de su ingenuo 
panteismo. . . .” Eduardo de Ory (Amado Nervo, p. 21) quotes 
with approval Alvaro Melidn Lafinur as follows: ‘‘ En alejandrinos de 
una suavedad musical . . . celebra el poeta las excelencias de La 
Hermana Agua. Dirfase que el espfritu del de Asfs ha encarnado de 
nuevo en este prodigioso mago verbal.”” Enrique Dfez-Canedo 
(Amado Nervo, Obras Comp., V, 18) states: ‘Un pantefsmo de 
fisonomia franciscana: ésta es la religiosidad de Amado Nervo. 
Recuérdese La Hermana Agua.” 

But the source has nothing to do with Saint Francis. True, the 
poet does quote an imaginary line from the great Saint, and does 
lend to the material a Christian aspect that is in harmony with his 
teachings, thus taking the substance of the poem from its natural 
folk-loric setting. Jl Cantico di Frate Sole (Gli scritti di San Fran- 
cesco D’ Assisi, con Introduzione e note critiche del P. Vittorino 
Facchinetti, O. F. M., Milano, 1921, p. 197) contains the versicle 
from which Nervo’s poem takes its name and its religious turn: 


Laudato si, Misignore, per sor Aqua, 
la quale é multo utile et humile et pretiosa et casta. 


But the source of the basic material is another of Bécquer’s Leyendas, 
El gnomo. Ina sort of introduction to this prose poem, the cave of 
the gnomes is described in detail. It is a place of marvelous beauty, 
filled with a great variety of precious stones and rare plants, and 
ruled over by monsters ‘‘en parte hombres, en parte reptiles, o ambas 
cosas a la vez.’’ ‘Two sisters, Marta and Magdalena, made curious 
by the tale as related by an old man, decide to investigate the miracu- 
lous powers of the fountain from which they draw water. They 
listen attentively to the murmurs, inarticulate at first, in the water 
at their feet and in the air above them. Gradually the sounds 
become more distinct and form themselves into words. The Water, 
in dialogue with Marta, boasts of its knowledge of the secrets of life 
and fertility, and of the wealth of precious metals and gems it has 
to offer to the girl. Seduced by its urging, Marta follows the stream 
and is imprisoned in the fountain. Magdalena follows the voice 
of the air which offers a quiet and simple life, unknown but happy 
and fruitful and gladdened by the sun. 

Hermana Agua bears a close resemblance to El gnomo from 
beginning to end. The prose introduction corresponds to the pas- 
sage preceding the dialogue between the water and Marta. The 
same plants, gold and gems are found in both compositions. And, 
most important, the ideal of union with Nature pervades both. 
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The similarity can be best shown, perhaps, by comparing the 
phrases used by Bécquer with those found in Nervo’s introduction 
and El agua que corre bajo la tierra, the first part of Hermana Agua. 


Nervo Bécquer 

estas gotas . . . me han ensefiado te voy a ensefiar palabras mdgicas 
mds que los libros 

yo la he ofdo con recogimiento y jOh! Habla... , que yo te com- 
con amor prenderé . . . Habla, misteriosa 

corriente 

mis linfas hacen que fructifiquen he sorprendido el secreto desu .. . 
las savias fecundidad. 

infinita pedreria un sin nimero de zafiros y amatistas 


. . . diamantes y rubfes 
doy de beber al monstruo que tiene me he unido en misterioso consorcio 
miedo al dia a un genio 
de fuegos policromos llamas fugaces . . . fuegos fatuos 


The parts of Hermana Agua that bear the titles El agua que 
corre sobre la tierra, La nieve, Las voces del agua, and the like, are 
similar to El gnomo in a general way. Nervo simply develops along 
specific lines the suggestion of Bécquer. In the last part, El agua 
multiforme, the poet begins with a neat definition taken from his 
school books on science: ‘‘E] Agua toma siempre la forma de los 
vasos que la contienen,”’ which is hardly poetry. Soon, however, he 
returns to his original source, penning lines that might easily be 
mistaken for a part of the dialogue in El gnomo: 


Sé como el agua, décil a la ley infinita . . . 
Deja que en ti se cumplan los fines de la vida; 
Lograras si lo hicieres asf, magno tesoro 

De bienes .. . 


The content and the application of the material for Hermana 
Agua Nervo found already prepared for him by Bécquer. Whatever 
claim he may have to greatness arising from this poem must rest 
upon the form in which it is cast, and upon the harmony of sound, 
metre and thought: the music of expression. Las voces continues the 
pantheistic philosophy of Hermana Agua and is generally considered 
the companion piece to it, although in style and beauty it more 
closely approaches El prisma roto and lacks much of the monotony of 
the earlier poem. The principal theme of Las voces is union with 
nature: man can find peace with his conscience and with the Infinite 
only by being assimilated to the Infinite as reflected in the forms of 
life, even in the inanimate things about him. Several passages are 
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distinctly reminiscent of El gnomo. There is little difference be- 
tween the “ Vive obscura violeta” of Bécquer and 


Busca el quieto walhalla en que se encierra 
La vida sin deseos, sin amores. 


The lines 


Medita con las tardes, funde tu alma con ellas, 
Florece con la primavera y con las estrellas, 
Suspira con la honda 
Voz de la noche; amasa 
Con ella tus misterios, palpita con la onda 
y pasa con el viento que pasa... . 


recall at once those words spoken by the wind and the water in 
El gnomo, as do many others in Las voces. In this poem the Bud- 
dhistic element, first encountered by Nervo, beyond any doubt, in 
Bécquer’s legends, comes to the fore. We are reminded especially 
of El caudillo de las manos rojas, which is Buddhistic throughout, 
and in which the personification of the forces of nature (manifesta- 
tions of Vishnu and Schiwen) and the importance of dreams play a 
large part. 

Many more examples of Bécquer’s influence could be traced in 
Nervo but a sufficient number has been given to indicate the main 
trends. The reader familiar with the works of both authors can 
find some Becquerian material on almost any page of the Mexican 
poet’s writings. In fact, if one were to seek the name of the spirit 
that became incarnate in Nervo, it would probably be, not the gentle 
writer of the Fioretti, as suggested by Lafinur, but the author of 
Rimas, Leyendas and Cartas desde mi celda. 


CHARLES F. FRAKER 
Amherst College 
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A MISCELLANY OF PORTUGUESE IMITATIONS 


I 


N spite of the close contact on the part of the Portuguese with 
Italian Humanism throughout the fifteenth century, Portuguese 
poetry had remained stubbornly intrenched behind its traditional 
nationalism. Early in the sixteenth century the work of Bernardim 
Ribeiro and Christovam Falcdo already showed signs of receptive- 
ness towards the Italian school, and when a forceful personality like 
S4 de Miranda came upon the scene it took only a brief struggle to 
overwhelm the half-hearted supporters of the medida velha. Sa de 
Miranda introduced Italian meters and imitations into Portugal 
upon his return from Italy in 1526. A group of ardent converts— 
Don Manuel de Portugal, Pero de Andrade Caminha, Antonio 
Ferreira, Diogo Bernardes and his brother Frei Agostinho da Cruz, 
Jorge de Montemayor and André Falc4o de Rezende—joined with 
him in the battle for the success of the imported meters. Though 
not intimately associated with the followers of SA de Miranda, 
Camoens, a poet of greater genius and lyrical talent, soon cast his 
lot in favor of the new style of writing. His poetry won for him 
immediate fame and many followers, who have been classified as 
lyricos camonianos. Among the latter are Luiz Franco, Pero da 
Costa Perestrello, Francisco Galvao, Estevam Rodrigues de Castro, 
Rodrigues Lobo Soropita and Miguel de Andrade.' During the 
first half of the seventeenth century, Portuguese literature was in the 
grip of affectation, partly as a reaction against and partly as a 
refinement of Petrarchism and the Italian school in general. 
Manuel de Faria y Souza and Francisco Manoel de Mello are 
probably the most outstanding representatives of this period. 
Because of the absence of scientific studies on our Lusitanian 
bards we have preferred, in the above sketch, to make use of such 
traditional designations as “followers of S4 de Miranda,”’ “‘lyricos 
camonianos,” and “school of affectation.’”” When the field of the 
Portuguese Renaissance lyric is thoroughly re-examined, these 
terms will doubtless be supplanted by others giving a more specific 
and exact characterization of the literary groups and of the develop- 
ment of lyric poetry during these epochs. 


1 Cf. Achille Pellizzari, Portogallo e Italia nel secolo XVI, Naples, 1914, chs. I 


and II; and T. Braga, Curso de Historia da Litteratura portugueza, Lisbon, 1885, 
Sh. II. 
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In the pages that follow we list Italian, Spanish, neo-Latin and 
classical imitations made by some of the aforementioned poets. 

In the section of lyrics attributed to Camoens by Antonio Alvares 
da Cunha (1668) two types of impossibilia are illustrated. The 
initial quatrain of the first of these is an adaptation from Seneca’s 
Octavia, 221-3. 


Compare the Camoenian verses: 


Quando se vir com agua o fogo arder, 
Juntar-se ao claro dia a noite escura, 
E a terra collocada 14 na altura, 

Em que se vem os céos, prevalecer . 


with the Senecan lines: 


Iungentur ante saeva sideribus freta, 
Et ignis, undae, Tartaro tristi polus, 
Lux alma tenebris, roscidae nocti dies . . .* 


The second poem is imitated from a sonnet by Tebaldeo, which, 
in turn, derives from Petrarch’s Beato in sogno. . . . Compare 
Camoens: 


J& claro vejo bem, j4 bem conheco 
Quanto augmentando vou o meu tormento; 
Pois sei que fundo em agua, escrevo em vento, 
E que o cordeiro manso ao lobo peco; 
Que Arachne sou, pois j4 com Pallas teco; 
Que a tigres em meus males me lamento; 
Que reduzir o mar a hum vaso intento, 
Aspirando a esse céo que nao mereco. 
Quero achar paz em hum confuso inferno; 
Na noite do sol puro a claridade; 
E o suave verao no duro inverno. 
Busco em luzente Olympo escuridade, 
E o desejado bem no mal eterno, 
Buscando amor em vossa crueldade. 
(Op. cit., p. 110.) 
with Tebaldeo: 


Hor veggio ben ch’io tesso opra di ragno, 
Veggio ch’a sordi narro il mio tormento, 
Veggio ch’io scrivo in acqua, in polve, in vento, 
E fra Tigri e Leon ogn’hor mi lagno. 


2 In Obras completas de Luiz de Camoens, Porto, 1873, Vol. I, p. 90. 
* Another set of Senecan impossibles, Thyestes 476 ff, is quite similar to the 
one in Octavia. 
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Cerco a l’agnello il Lupo far compagno, 
El] mar in picciol vetro chiuder tento; 
Cerco d’arar con un bo zoppo e lento, 
E il peso de la terra discompagno. 
Io cerco da l’oscur haver splendore, 
Cerco nel giunco nodo, e lite in cielo, 
Di giorno notte, e far de state verno; 
In ghiaccio cerco fiamma, in foco gielo; 
In fortuna fermezza, in sasso amore; 
E] paradiso cerco nello inferno. 

(Le opere d’amore, Venice, 1554, Son. 57.) 


A third sonnet N’hum bosque . . . appears to be an expansion 
of Angeriano’s short poem: De Caeliae furto. Compare: 


N’hum bosque, que das Nymphas se habitava, 
Sibella, nympha linda, andava hum dia, 
E subida em huma 4rvore sombria, 
As amarellas fléres apanhava. 
Cupido, que alli sempre costumava 
A vir passar a sésta 4 sombra fira, 
Em um ramo arco e settas, que trazia, 
Antes que adormecesse, pendurava. 
A Nympha, como idéneo tempo vira 
Para tamanha empreza, no dilata; 
Mas com as armas foge ao mogo esquivo. 
As settas traz nos olhos, com que tira. 
O Pastores! fugi, que a todos mata, 
Sendo a mim, que de matar-me vivo. 
(Op. cit., p. 16.) 
with Angeriano: 


Quum dormiret Amor, rapuit clam pulchra pharetram 
Caelia; surrepta flevit Amor pharetra. 

Noli Cypris ait, sic flere Cupido; pharetram 

Pulchra tibi rapuit, Caelia? restituet. 

Non opus est illi calamis, non ignibus, urit 

Voce, manu, gressu, pectore, fronte, oculis.‘ 


Also included in the Alvares collection is a time-sonnet which is 
derived from Aquilano’s Col tempo. . . . Compare the Camoens 
sonnet: 

O tempo acaba, o anno, o mez e a hora, 
A forga, a arte, a manha, a fortaleza; 
O tempo acaba a fama e a riqueza, 
O tempo o mesmo tempo de si chora: 
‘In Carmina illustrium poetarum italorum, Florence, 1719, Vol. I, p. 263. 
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O tempo busca, e acaba o onde méra 

Qualquer ingratidao, qualquer dureza, 

Mas ndo pode acabar minha tristeza 

Em quanto nao quizerdes vés, Senhora. 

O tempo o claro dia torna escuro, 

E o mais ledo prazer em choro triste, 

O tempo a tempestade em gram bonanca; 

Mas de abrandar o tempo estou seguro, 

O peito de diamante onde consiste 

A pena e o prazer d’esta esperanca. 
(Op. cit., p. 100.) 


and also a sonnet attributed by Juromenha to Camoens but actually 
belonging to Baltasar Estaco: 


Com o tempo o prado verde reverdece, 
(Op. cit., p. 186.) 


with their Aquilano source: 


Col tempo passan gli anni, i mesi e l’hore, 
Col tempo le ricchezze, imperio e regno, 

Col tempo fama, honor, forcia & ingegno, 
Col tempo gioventi & belta more, 

Col tempo mancha ciascun’herba e fiore, 
Col tempo ogni arbor torna in secco legno, 
Col tempo passan ingiurie, guerre, e sdegno, 
Col tempo fugge e parte ogni dolore, 

Col tempo il tempo chiar s’inturba & bruna, 
Col tempo ogni piacer finisce & stanca, 

Col tempo il mar tranquil da gran fortuna, 
Col tempo in acqua vien la neve bianca, 
Col tempo perde il suo splendor la luma, 
Ma in me mai |’amor col tempo mancha.° 


Finally, a beautiful sonnet in the Alvares da Cunha group: 
Tornai essa brancura . . . seems to be derived from two sonnets in 
the anthology entitled: Delle rime di diversi nobili huomini et eccel- 
lenti poeti nella lingua Thoscana. Libro secondo. (2d ed. Venice, 
1548). Though the theme of these poems may betray common- 
placeness, it is really very rare in the poetic repertoires of the time. 
Consequently, the Italian sonnets have a reasonable claim to be 


5In Le rime di Serafino de’Ciminelli dall’Aquila (ed. Menghini), Bologna, 
1894, p. 175. A composition by Pero de Andrade Caminha, Passa o dia e a noute, 
o mes e o ano in Poesias ineditas de P. de Andrade Caminha (ed. J. Priebsch, Halle, 
1898, pp. 62-63), derives directly or indirectly from the same sonnet. Priebsch 
points out a number of imitations in his notes, pp. 511-559. 
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considered as sources of the Lusitanian composition and its variants. 
It may be added that Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos in her 
“Tnvestigagdes sobre sonetos e sonetistas portugues*s e castelhanos ”’ 
(Revue Hispanique, XXII, 539-43), is convinced that the Portuguese 
poem does not belong to Camoens and that it is a translation of a 
Spanish sonnet. Compare the composition: 


Tornai essa brancura 4 alva assucena, 
E essa purpurea cér 4s puras rosas; 
Tornai ao sol as chammas luminosas 
De essa vista que a roubos vos condena. 
Tornai 4 suavissima sirena 
D’essa vos as cadencias deleitosas: 
Tornai a graca 4s Gracas, que quexosas 
Estéo de a ter por vés menos serena: 
Tornai 4 bella Venus a belleza; 
A Minerva o saber, o engenho, e a arte; 
E a pureza 4 castissima Diana. 
Despojai-vos de toda essa grandeza 
De does; e ficareis em toda a parte 
Comvosco s6, que he sé ser inhumana. 
(Op. cit., p. 113.) 


with the sonnets in our Petrarchistic anthology: 


Rendete al ciel le sue bellezze sole 

E le gratie, a le gratie, onde conquiso 

Havete ogn’alma, che vi mira fiso 

Di cui piu pianger, che parlar si suole. 

Et rendete i pensier, e le parole 

E i sembianti, e gli sguardi, e’] dolce riso, 

Et tutti gli honor suoi al paradiso, 

E al Sol rendete la belta del Sole. 

Et rendete ad Amor I’arco e lo strale; 

Et rendete lor prima libertade 

De l’alme tolte a i miseri mortali. 

Che s’ogni altrui rendete in questa etade; 

Non restera se non con mille mali 

Altro di vostro in voi, che crudeltade.* 
(Op. cit., p. 133.) 


L’alto, chiaro, immortal, vivo splendore; 
Ch’é ne i vostr’occhi & nel sereno viso; 
Donna rendete al Sole, e al paradiso 

I pensier casti, e’l suo natio valore. 


* This sonnet is given to Molza in L. Frati, Rime inedite del Cinquecento, 
Bologna, 1918, p. 18. 
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Rendete a me la libertate e’l core, 

Che da me havete si lontan diviso; 

A Cipri bella il bel soave riso, 

L’arco & li strali al mio aversario Amore. 

De le soavi angeliche parole 

La celeste harmonia rendete al cielo; 

L’odor, l’oro & le perle a |’Oriente, 

Ch’altro non sera in voi, che l’ire sole 

Co vostri feri sdegni; che sovente 

Mi fan d’huom vivo adamantino gelo.’ 
(B. Tomitano, op. cit., 39 v.) 


II 


Diogo Bernardes, one of the best poets of the Parnaso Lusitano, 
almost literally translated Petrarch’s popular Pommi dove’l Sole 
occide i fiort e V'erba.® 


Poem-me onde queima o Sol toda a verdura, 
Ou onde seu ardor a neve esfria; 
Poem-me onde pelo meio 0 carro guia, 
Ou onde cobre, ou mostra a luz mais pura: 
Poemme em baixa, ou prospera ventura, 
No sereno da Lua, ou na sombria 
Escura noite, em longo ou breve dia, 
Em sazdo inda verde, ou j4 madura: 
Em valle, em monte, em agoa, em fogo, em mar 
Nas estrellas me poem ou no profundo, 
Esprito livre, ou inda a carne atado, 
Com nome escuro, ou claro em todo o mundo, 
Serei qual fui, nado deixarei d’amar, 
A quem amei té agora desamado. 
(Rimas varias. Flores do Lima, Lisboa, 1770, p. 21.) ® 


In another sonnet he imitates one of Bembo’s poems. Compare: 


Se quando vio as Diosas no monte Ida 
O Troiano pastor tambem vos vira, 
Venus dalli tao leda, nao partira 

C’o prego, por quem foi Troia perdida. 
Se j4 quando foi Laura concedida 


7 For other imitations by Camoens see A. Padula, Camoens Petrarchista, 
Naples, 1904; G. De Petris, Jl Petrarca nelle liriche del Camoens, Atri, 1906; 
A. Pellizzari, op. cit., p. 87 ff. 

8 Jl canzoniere (Scherillo ed.), Milan, 1918, pp. 303-4. 

* Also printed in José Maria da Costa y Silva, Ensaio biog. critico, Lisbon, 
1850, Vol. II, BK. II, p. 187. 
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Do Ceo a terra, vossa luz s’abrira, 
A vos se convertera a doce lira 
Que deu a sua fama immortal vida. 
Agora alta belleza, a baixa rima 
Em sorte coube, e a 0 vosso aviso rico 
Materia veio a ser d’hum pobre engenho: 
E se vos canto, quando Amor me anima 
Entendo bem, que sempre longe fico 
Do muito que de vos por dezir tenho. 
(Op. cit., p. 20.) 
with Bembo’s: 


Se stata foste voi nel colle Ideo 

Tra le Dive, che Pari a mirar’hebbe, 
Venere gita lieta non sarebbe 

Del pregio, per cui Troia arse, e cadeo. 

E se’l mondo v’havea con quel, che feo 
L’opra leggiadra, ond’Arno, e Sorga crebbe, 
Et egli a voi lo stil girato havrebbe, 
Ch’eterna vita dare altrui poteo. 

Or siete giunto A le mie basse rime, 

Povera vena, e suono umile, A lato, 

Belta si ricca, e ingegno si sublime. 

Tacer devrei, ma chi nel manco lato 

Mi sta, la man si dolce al cor m’imprime, 
Che per membrar del vostro, oblio’l mio stato.” 


Amalteo’s poem, descriptive of the beauties of his lady, is freely 
adapted by Bernardes. Compare: 


Da branca neve, e da vermelha rosa 

O ceo de tal maneira derramou 

No vosso rosto as cores, que deixou 

A rosa da menh4 (?) mais vergonhosa. 

Os cabellos (d’amor prisao fermosa) 

Nao d’ouro, que ouro fino desprezou, 

Mas dos raios do Sol volos dourou, 

Do que Cynthia tambem anda envejosa. 

Hum resplandor ardente mas suave 

Esta nos vossos olhlos derramando 

Qu’o claro deixa escuro, o escuro aclara, 

A doce fala, o riso doce e grave 

Entre rubis e perlas lampejando 

Nao tem comparaca4o por cousa rara. 
(Op. cit., Son. VI.) 


10 See I fiori delle rime de’ poeti illustri . . . Venice, 1569, p. 251 v. 
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with Amaltheo: 


La viva neve, e le vermiglie rose, 
Che spegner non pud mai state, né verno, 
E’1 Sol di duo begli occhi vago eterno, 
Ove’l suo maggior seggio Amor ripose; 
L’alte parole angeliche amorose, 
Che mi scopron de |’alma il ben’interno, 
L’onesto portamento, ond’io discerno, 
Sott’un pensier molte virtuti ascose. 
Le trecce d’or, che m’annodaro il core, 
E’1 sen, che tante in se bellezze accoglie, 
E la speme, e’! desire, e’] riso, e’l giuoco, 
E la bocca, che spira un dolce odore, 
E i lievi sdegnii, e le tenaci voglie, 
Esca m’han fatto d’invisibil foco. 

(I fiort . . ., op. cit., p. 151 v.) 


III 


Baltasar Estaco, whom we have already mentioned as the author 
of an imitation from Aquilano, like Camoens and other Portuguese 


and Spanish writers, contributes his version of Petrarch’s celebrated 
Pace non trovo . . 


Em torre vivo & ando, em valle fundo, 
Converso la no ceo moro na terra, 

Possuo sempre paz, mas sempre em guerra. 
Habito sempre em mi, fora do mundo. 

O bem sinto penoso, o mal jucundo, 

Amor me resuscita, Amor me enterra; 

Ora me poem na corte, ora na serra, 

As maoes no fogo os pes no mar profundo. 
Mil vezes estou quedo, outras mil corro 
Atras meus pensamentos que me engan4o 
E me fazem parar quando me enleao 

Assi que juntamente vivo e mouro 
Perseguido de males, que me dando 
Rodeado de bes que me recreao."! 


The Cancioneiro of Luiz Franco under the initials I. M. (143 v.) 
contains a version of another famous Petrarchan sonnet: Benedetto 
sia ’l giorno... 


Dichoso el afio, mes, hora y momento 
Que yo te vi hermosa nimpha mia, 
t Sonetos, Cangoes, Eclogas e Outras Rimas, Coimbra, 1604, p. 36. 
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Dichoso fué el lugar y claro dia 

Que merec{ gozar de tal tormento. 
Dichoso amor, dichoso pensamiento 
Que de pensar en t{ tuvo osadifa, 
Dichoso mal, dichosa fantasfa 

Que hubo de tal bien conocimiento. 
Dichoso fué el mirar pues que te vido 
Y dichoso el gustar pues he gustado 
De verme por tu causa tan perdido. 
Dichoso fué el tocar pues he tocado 
Tu mano, y mas dichoso fué el oydo 
Pues que de tus palabras ha gozado. 


Manuel Faria y Souza likewise wrote a time-sonnet in which 
Panfilo Sasso, a contemporary of Aquilano, is imitated. 


Com o tempo se vence do manhoso 

Cacador, qualquer Urso maes severo, 

Com o tempo domado o Touro fero 

Nos mostra, 0 campesino artificioso. 

Com o tempo, o Leam mas ruidoso 

Vencido de huma industria ver espero. 

Com o tempo se vence o tigre austero, 

Porque enfem, o rendeo trato amoroso. 

Com o tempo se inclina a Aguia rapante 

Aa regalada m4o; a pedra quanto 

A fonte nella cae tanto desmedra. 

Vences, O Albania (em resistir constante) 

Manha, arte, industria, amor, regalo, pranto, 

Urso, Touro, Leam, Tigre, Aguia, e pedra. 
(Fuente de Aganipe y Rimas varias, Madrid, 1627, 151 v.) 


Col tempo il villanel al giogo mena 

El] tor si fiero, e si crudo animale; 

Col tempo el falcon, si usa a mena |’ale 
E ritorna a te chiamato a pena. 

Col tempo si domestica in catena 

E] bizarro orso, e’l feroce cinghiale; 

Col tempo |’acqua che é si molle e frale 
Rompe el dur sasso come el fosse arena. 
Col tempo ogni robusto arbor cade, 
Col tempo ogni alto monte si fa basso. 
Et io col tempo non posso a pietade, 
Mover un cor d’ogni dolceza casso; 
Onde avanza di orgoglio e crudeltade 
Orso, toro, leon, falcone e sasso.” 


2 This sonnet may be found in the edition of Aquilano’s Rime, op. cit., p. 213. 
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The same writer in his sonnet As noites sem dormir passo espe- 
rando (op. cit., p. 109) translates in part and in part imitates Ramfrez 
Pagadn’s sonnet Las noches sin dormir passo, esperando.'* 

For the inspiration of another of his sonnets Faria goes to a neo- 
Latin poem by Jo. Francisci Camoeni (Perusini). Compare: 


O Morte! O Morte! Vem. De mim que queres? 

De ti somente quero que me acabes. 

Como acabarte posso? E tu nam sabes 

Que tem da vida tua outro os poderes? 

Eu sey que podes tu, se tu quiseres: 

Mas tu nam queres, porque maes me agraves? 

Se huns olhos te nam matam tam suaves 

Que o facam meus rigores nam 0 esperes. 

Morto me tem de sorte, que so vivo 

Para ter huma vida maes sentida 

Que a morte do teu golpe maes esquivo. 

Nam ha no mundo morte maes crecida. 

De matarte nam tenho algum motivo, 

Poys nam pode morrer quem nam tem vida.'! 
(Op. cit., 158 v.) 


with the neo-Latin poem: 


O Mors, Mors! quid vis? Te quaerito cominus adsum 
Quid vis? quid? meus ut desinat esse dolor. 
Non possum hei mihi, tu quoque non potes? haud queo 
Cur? quia visceribus nil tibi cordis inest (jam nunc, 
Cordis inest nihil? ergo ubi abest? tu noveris, ah ah, 
Jam scio; raptim illud nostra puella tulit. 
Se quid agam? facias tibi restituatur ademptum; 
Cassus enim vita non valet ille mori. 
(Carmina illustrium poetarum italorum, ed. cit., Vol. III, 
114.) 


Pero da Costa Perestrello in his Virgem formoza, que do sol 
vestida ® has given us a translation of the Petrarchan canzone to 
the Virgin beginning Vergine bella, che di Sol vestita. This same 
canzone was one of the first poems imitated by S4 de Miranda. 
Much freer is the imitation made by Frei Agostinho da Cruz." 


13 Floresta de varia poesta, Valencia, 1562. 

4 For other imitations made by Faria y Souza, see Philological Quarterly, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 124-144. 

46 In Caminha, Obras ineditas, Lisbon, 1791, pp. 11-17. 

16 Obras, Coimbra, 1918, pp. 273-7. 
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An anonymous sonnet copied by Braga from an old manuscript, 
D’onde achastes, senhora, esse ouro fino, and included in his Antologia 
portugueza (Porto, 1876, p. 213) is inspired by Petrarch’s Onde tolse 
Amor Voro e di qual vena. 

Little is known about Antonio Alvares Soares. He seems to have 
been a soldier who distinguished himself in the Flemish Wars.’ 
According to one source he was a Jew who took refuge from persecu- 
tion in Holland.“ Most of Alvares’ poetry is in Spanish. He 
wrote in Portuguese the sonnet Amor alma he do mundo, amor he 
mente,”® a close translation of Tasso’s famous sonnet Amore alma é 
del mondo, Amore é Mente.”® 

Francisco Manoel de Mello in his Tres Musas del Melodino 
(Lisbon, 1649) has several avowed translations from Marino. In 
this work there is at least one unavowed sonnet, in Spanish, which is 
also taken from Marino. This is a sonnet Ondas doradas y ondas de 
cavellos (Harpa de Melopomene, p. 33) which is a translation of 
Marino’s Onde dorate, e l’onde eran capelli, but Marino, on his part, 
had copied his version from Lope de Vega’s Arcadia." 

JosepH G. Fuctuua 


Northwestern University 


17 See Domingo Garcia Peres, Catdlogo razonado de los autores portugueses que 
escribieron en castellano, Madrid, 1890. 

18 See Bédarride, Les Juifs en France, en Italie et en Espagne, Paris, 1860, p. 589. 
See also I. F. Da Silva, Diccionario bibliographico portuguez, Lisbon, 1867, Vol. 
VILi, p. 78. 

19 Rimas varias: Primeira parte, Lisboa, 1628, p. 11. 

20 In Le rime di Torquato Tasso (ed. A. Solerti), Bologna, 1898, pp. 475-6. 

21 Colecién de las obras sueltas, Madrid, 1777, Vol. VI, p. 266. 





RICHARDSON IN SPAIN 


AMUEL RICHARDSON, famous in England and France be- 
eause of his three great novels, Pamela, Sir Charles Grandison 
and Clarissa Harlowe, gained such popularity in Spain that from 
1785 to 1847 the magazines and newspapers carried innumerable 
articles in praise of his works. 

Don Emilio Cotarelo y Mori‘ tells us that Italian actors were 
the first to introduce Richardson’s writings into the country, when 
in 1761 they gave in Barcelona Goldoni’s play based on the English 
edition of the novel Pamela, and then the following year presented 
it in Spanish in Seville. This play first appeared in printed form 
as an anonymous Spanish translation, advertised for sale in the 
Diario de Madrid on June 30, 1787.2, Theatre records, although far 
from complete for this period, show Pamela plays were produced 
not only in Madrid, but in the provincial theatres of Barcelona and 
Valladolid. 


Madrid: jJLa bella Pamela inglesa. 3 actos. Goldoni. Coliseo de la 
Cruz. Feb. 9-13, 1784.° 
La bella Pamela. Compafiia de Francisco Ramos. Feb. 4-7, 
1790.* 
La Pamela. 1" parte. Coliseo del Principe. Oct. 4-7, 
1798.5 
La Pamela. May 6-9, 1800. Oct. 5, 6, 1801.5 
Barcelona: La Pamela. 1* parte. Oct. 1, 1787. Sept. 25, 1793. Jan. 
21, 1794. 2* parte. Oct. 2, 1787. Sept. 16, 1793.° 
Valladolid: La bella ynglesa Pamela 1", 2° parte. 1799." 


1 Cotarelo y Mori, Emilio, Ramén de la Cruz, Madrid, 1899, p. 69. 

2 La bella Inglesa Pamela en el estado de soltera, primera parte: idem, 
en el estado de casada, 2a parte: comedias escritas en prosa en italiano por 
el abogado Carlos Goldoni, y traducidas en verso castellano. Libreria de 
Quiroga. 

8 Memorial Literario. Feb. 1784, pp. 109-110. Argument given. 

4 Diario de Madrid. 

5 Cotarelo y Mori, Emilio, Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, Ma- 
drid, 1902. 

6 Alfonso Par, Representaciones teatrales en Barcelona, en Boletin de la 
Real Acad. Espajiola, 1929, pp. 504, 610, 612. 

7 Narciso Alonso Cortés, El teatro en Valladolid, en Boletin de la Real 
Acad. Espaiola, 1921, p. 30. 
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Many editions of these plays were printed in the form of 
‘‘sueltas’’ by Piferrer, Gibert y Tuto and others. I have the 1796 
editions of the ‘‘partes 1*, 2*’’ of La bella inglesa Pamela pub- 
lished by Joseph de Orga in Valencia, and in Madrid by the 
Libreria de Quiroga. 

Until the notice in La Gaceta (No. 69) in 1794 we find no 
reference to a translation of the novel Pamela. The Widener 
library has a copy of what may be the edition referred to here: 
Pamela Andrews, 6 la virtud recompensada.* The same library 
also owns a copy of the second edition. One of the many adver- 
tisements recommending the perusal of this much praised volume 
reads as follows: ‘‘ Esta historia moral es tan entretenida y esta 
tan llena de méximas preciosas para la instruccion de la juventud 
dz ambos sexos, que ningun lector podra dejarla de la mano, en 
habiendo empezado 4 leerla.’’ *° 

Just as the translator fails to give his name, so too does he 
neglect to state how much he owes to |’Abbé Prévost, whose transla- 
tions ** brought fame to Richardson in France. He contents him- 
self with saying in the first edition: ‘‘ Asi en el original, como en 
la traduccion francesa viene el siguiente articulo,’’ thus acknowl- 
edging his consultation of the French novel. It was not, however, 
a superficial examination which he made since he carefully included 
the same preface and all explanatory footnotes found in Prévost’s 
translation, reproducing them almost literally into Spanish. A 
comparison of the Spanish with the French brings out few im- 
portant differences. References to this novel found in the Diario 
de Madrid, La Gaceta and the Memorial Literario show that inter- 
est was sustained over a period of years. 

The theatre programs of the Diario de Madrid show a third form 
in which this story came to Madrid. An opereta, Pamela casada, 


8 Pamela Andrews, 6 la virtud recompensada. Escrita en Ingles por 
Tomas (sic) Richardson, traducida al Castellano, corregida y acomodada 4 
nuestras costumbres por el traductor. 4 tomos en 8. en 2 volumenes. Madrid. 
Imprenta de Espinosa. Libreria de Barco y la de Liera. Memorial Literario, 
Nov. 1794, pp. 277-283. 

9 Pamela Andrews, 6 la virtud recompensada, Madrid, Pedro Pereyra, 1799. 
2a edicion. 8 vols. 

10 Diario de Madrid, Sept. 29, 1794. Pamela Andrews. 2 tomos en un vo- 
lumen. Libreria de Barco, Carrera de S. Geronimo, y de Llera, Plazuela del 
Angel. 

11L’Abbé Prévost, Paméla ou La vertu récompensée. 1751, ’52. For 
this comparison I have used the Rouen edition of 1782 and the Madrid edition 
of 1794 in the Widener Library. 
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translated from the Italian, was played in the Coliseo del Principe 
Dee. 5-8, 17, 18, 1806.17 No statement is made in the Diario con- 
cerning the translator of this opereta, but since both Moratin ™ 
and Cotarelo include an opereta with this title written by Felix 
Enciso Castrillon it seems practically certain it was Enciso’s pro- 
duction represented on these dates. 

The identity of E. T. D. T., translator of the second great 
Richardson novel, has remained unsolved. His Historia del caba- 
lero Carlos Grandison (Libreria de la Viuda Fernandez) was ad- 
vertised in La Gaceta, No. 38, of 1798.°° In a later notice La 
Gaceta (No. 30, 1803) mentions this edition as for sale in the 
Libreria de Castillo, and gives it the title of El caballero Carlos 
Grandison. 

By 1798, then, Pameia was in Spain as a novel, a drama and 
opereta, and Sir Charles Grandison as a novel. The Diario de 
Madrid of August 13, 1804 would lead us to believe that a dramati- 
zation of this second work, Sir Charles Grandison, had been made 
ready for the theatre, since in their advertisement of Clarissa Har- 
lowe they state: ‘‘De las tres célebres novelas del ilustre erudito 
Richardson, se habian visto ya las dos convertidas en drama.’’ No 
mention of such a dramatization is made in the other magazines or 
newspapers, but it is possible the writer referred to Diderot’s play, 
Le Pére de Famille. Facteau** writes of this play: ‘‘L’ombre de 
Grandison plane sur ce drame. Le personage principal est aussi 
un prédicateur de morale 4 la Grandison, c’est Grandison marié. 
Germueil, ce Dorval de second plan, est encore un Grandison.’’ 
It is doubtful whether or not this play can be accepted as the one 
alluded to in the Diario de Madrid, but certainly there is ample 
proof that it was well known in Spain, and that many believe 
the original impulse for its writing was given by Richardson’s Sir 
Charles Grandison. Five translations of Diderot’s play into Span- 
ish were made during this period."* 

12 A copy of the 1807 edition in the Oberlin College Library. 


13 Obras de Nicolas y Leandro Fernandez Moratin. B.A.E. edition, p. 333, 
n. 39. 

14 Cotarelo, Isidoro Mdiquez, p. 246, n. 1. 

15 The Widener Library has a copy published in Madrid by J. Lopez, 1798. 

16 Facteau, Les romans de Richardson sur la scéne francaise, Paris. Les 
Presses universitaires. [Pref. 1927.] 

17 El padre de familias. En prosa por Diderot, en verso por Lorenzo 
Maria de Villarroel, Marqués de Palacios. Madrid, Aznar. Libreria de Lopez. 
1785. Argument given. Memorial Literario, June, 1785; El padre de 
familia. Marqués de Palacios. Madrid, Aznar, 1785. (Cotarelo, Isidoro 
Mdiquez, p. 168, n. 5.) 
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The same year that Pamela was translated as a novel the Memo- 
rial Literario (Dec., 1794) carried under Libros Traducidos an 
unusually long announcement, amounting to five and one half pages, 
of Clara Harlowe, ‘‘novela traducida del Ingles al Frances por Mr. 
le Tourneur, y del Frances al Castellano por D. Josef Marcos 
Gutierrez.’’** La Gaceta of June 24, 1794, offered an 8 volume 
edition, and in issue No. 39, of 1796 an 11 volume edition in the 
Libreria Escribano. The Diario de Madrid (July 20, 1795) also 
listed Clara Harlowe as a novel, but both the Diario and La Gaceta 
failed to state that it was a translation from the French, as most 
of the subsequent references also fail to do. 

Although this novel was not translated into Spanish until 
1794, the name was known in 1793, Vicente Rodriguez Arellano 
having chosen Clarisa as the heroine of his one-act play, El 
atolondrado.*® Also in 1802, Clarisa appeared as the name of a 
character in El Delirio, 6 las consecuencias de un vicio, dpera 
cémica, in one act, in prose by Saint Cir, and translated by Dionisio 
Solis.2° In both plays the character portrayed is quite unlike Rich- 
ardson’s Clarissa. 

The exaggerated praise of 1795 continued until 1801, when even 
the Memorial Literario, usually aceused of being too stern in its 


criticism, added its enthusiastic words to the voice of the public: 
‘‘Cervantes puede muy bien ser comparado 4 Fielding, y aun le 
aventaja; :pero qué novelista sera comparable con Richardson, el 





El padre de familia. Estreno en 1801 por Rita Luna. Version en prosa 
de Juan de Estrada. Teatro Nuevo espaiiol, tomo 6. (Cotarelo, Isidoro 
Mdiquez, p. 168, n. 5.) Por D.J.D.E. La Gaceta, Apr., 29, 1803. Diderot, 
al castellano por Juan Estrada. (Moratin, Obras.) 

El padre de familia. Del francés de Diderot al castellano por Francisco 
Rodriguez de Ledesma. (Moratin, op. cit.) Impreso en el tomo de sus Obras 
Dramdticas. (Cotarelo, op. cit., p. 168, n. 5.) 

El padre de familia. Francisco Gonzales Estéfani. (Cotarelo, op. cit., 
p. 168, n. 5.) 

El padre de familia. Manuel Gomez Basurto. Madrid, viuda é hijos de 
Marin, 1801. (Cotarelo, op. cit., p. 168, n. 5.) 

A play entitled Hl padre de familia was represented in Barcelona in 
1774, on Jan. 25, Oct. 9, 10, 1784; El padre de familia, 5 acts, in Madrid in 
the Coliseo de los Cafios del Peral, April 16-18, June 2, Sept. 17, 28, 30, 1803. 
Which translations were used on these dates it is as yet impossible to state. 

18 Clara Harlowe. Tomos 1 y 2 Madrid: en la Imprenta de D. Benito 
Cafio. 1794. 2 tomos en 8°. Libreria de Escribano. 

19 Memorial Literario, Dec., 1793, pp. 466, 467. Andénimo, El atolondrado. 
(Moratin, op. cit., p. 332.) Arellano, El atolondrado. 

20 Diario de Madrid, May 19, 1802; Memorial Literario, 1802, III, 28-31. 
Argument given. 
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Homero, digamoslo asi, de las novelas?’’*4. By 1805 ** the editors 
still lacked restraint when writing of Richardson. 


No han reflexionado que una buena novela puede competir con un buen 
poema. Volvamos si no la vista al célebre Richardson: 2 quién olvidaré 
su Clarisa Harlowe, su Pamela Andrews, y su Carlos Grandisson [sic]? 
éQuién no conoce que dichas novelas las ha escrito una pluma maestra, 
pluma manejada por un hombre que habia observado el corazon humano, 
y que poseia el maravilloso arte de juntarle, segun es en si, con caracteres 
indelebles, y con aquel vigor que no todos poseen y conocen? A pesar de 
que conocemos el mérito de este célebre novelador ingles, no podemos 
acordarnos muchas veces con la moral de sus composiciones. En efecto, el 
Lovelace de la Clarisa tiene un defecto incorregible en su mismo cardcter 
(segun dice Arnaud): y consiste en que léjos de presentar la seduccion 
de dicho Lovelace, de modo que todo el mundo la detestase, esta deserita 
con un colorido demasiado bello y gustoso, que incita los corazones de los 
jévenes para que le imiten: y tales defectos no deben tener cabida en 
ninguna composicion, y mucho ménos quando el nombre del autor, y el 
mérito real de la obra llevan consigo su erédito y propagacion. 


Thus, all the evidence has shown that Richardson was introduced 
into Spain, not as direct translation from the English but first 
through the Italian, then later through the French. However, for 


the first Clarissa play, Miss Clara Harlove, by Antonio Marqués 
Espejo ** I have been unable to discover any foreign drama which 
with certainty can be called its original source. An examination 
of both French and Italian plays ** of the period proves unreward- 
ing. Advertisements of this volume were published in La Gaceta 
(No. 33, 1804), and the Diario de Madrid (Aug. 13, 1804), the 
latter stating it was for sale by Espejo, Calle de Jacometrezo, and 

21 Memorial Literario, 1801, I, 40. 

22 Ibid., 1805, II, 166. 

23 Antonio Marqués y Espejo, Miss Clara Harlove, drama en tres actos 


y en verso: suplemento 4 la historia inglesa del mismo titulo. Madrid, 
Imprenta de la viuda de Ibarra, 1804. 110 pp. Listed in Moratin, op. cit., p. 
333, n. 42. 
24 Perreau, Jean André, Clarisse. 5 acts, prose. Paris, 1771. 

Bievre, Le Seducteur. 3 acts, verse. Paris, 1783. 

Lemercier, Lovelace. Played April, 1792. Not printed. Ms. in ThéAatre 
francais, Paris. 

Anonyme, Clarisse ou la vertu malheureuse. Comédie-tragédie. 5 acts, 
verse. Paris, 1792. 

Hadot (Mme. Barthé Cemy), Clarice, ow la femme precepteur. 3 acts. 

Caminer, Clarice. 5 acts, prose by I. A. P. Venezia, 1800. 

Née de la Rochelle, Clarisse Harlowe. 3 acts, prose. Paris. L’Impri- 
merie De Monsieur, 1786, pp. xvi, 77. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Cata- 
loguer’s ms, note: Par Née de La Rochelle, d’aprés Goiset. 
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Gomez, Fuentenebre, in Calle Carretas. Although the author chose 
to call it a swplemento to the original story it deserves that term 
only as the dramatization of any novel might be considered a 
sequel. The list of characters includes: 


El caballero Lovelaz, amante de 

Miss Clara, jéven hermosa, noble y muy sensible. 

El Coronel Morden, primo de Clara y de mas edad que ella. 
Madama Sincler, muger de edad y de tratos sospechosos. 
Doreas y 
Marvel 
Madama Smit, Lonjera, sefiora de nobles sentimientos. 

Rouland, Aleayde de una de las prisiones de los reos de deudas. 

Madama Rouland, su muger. 

Vill, eriado de Lovelaz, astuto y sutil. 

Otros dos criados, que no hablan. 

Act I. House of Madama Sincler in London. Belford recriminating 
his friend Lovelaz for having frightened Clara at the fire so deliberately 
set by Lovelaz to deceive her. Conscious once again after taking the 
sleeping potion secretly administered to her, Clara threatens to end her 
life, then makes a vain effort to regain her freedom with bribes to Mavel, 
Doreas and Vill. 

Acr II. Vill, seeretly dispatched to Mr. Wilson’s with a letter from 
Clara to her friend Miss Howe, returns only to find Clara has gone. 
Though soon discovering her hiding-place at the shop of Madame Smit, 
Lovelaz realizes her determination, and becomes resigned to his fate, that 
only through marriage can he ever win Clara. Madame Sincler, terrified 
because she has lost her prisoner, has Clara cast into prison on the charge 
of debt, thus preventing a second escape. Belford, now Clara’s champion, 
accomplishes her release and once more conveys her to Madame Smit’s 
house. 

Acr III. Clara completes the making of her will and entrusts it to 
Belford, knowing that she is on the point of death. El Coronel Morden 
has arrived too late to save her. After bidding him not to risk his life 
trying to avenge her, she expires. Lovelaz arrives too late to see her, is 
met at the door by Morden, and in the ensuing struggle Lovelaz is mortally 
wounded by Morden. He dies, imploring Clara to receive his death in 
expiation for his sins. 


eriadas suyas, la primera de un genio como el de su ama 


Of the seven French and Italian plays which I have examined, 
only one, Clarisse Harlowe, by Née de la Rochelle, arouses any sus- 
picion that Marqués may have known it. The Spanish play has 
Rouland, jailor of the debtors’ prison, and his wife Madame 
Rouland, two characters not found in the French drama, while it 
omits Polly and Sally, the two daughters of Madame Sincler, which 
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Née de la Rochelle includes. There is a strong resemblance be- 
tween the French and Spanish in stage directions and division into 
acts, but even though we grant that Marqués may have consulted 
the French play, it is evident that he also used the original English 
novel, the Spanish translation of the novel, or some other French 
play not yet discovered. He was not entirely dependent on Née de 
la Rochelle’s drama. 

No other Clarissa play is mentioned until 1846, the year of the 
great Richardson revival in France. It seems safe to assume that 
it was this play by Marqués which had ten performances in the 
theatre of La Cruz from 1820 to 1833, thoagh announced in some 
cases as written in 3 acts, at other times in 6 acts, and with the title 
Clarisa.** (Six of these performances were of a 3 act play in 1831.) 
Such liberties were taken with titles during this period that Clarisa 
could easily have referred to Miss Clara Harlove when the public 
was already familiar with the novel whose heroine was Clarisa. 
That interest in the novel did not die is proved by the appearance 
of two new editions in 1829.** 

The French revival of Richardson in 1846, brought about by the 
publication of Jules Janin’s adaptation of the English novel, pro- 
duced in August of this same year a staging by Dumanoir, Clair- 
ville and Guillard of their three act play Clarissa. This play at- 
tained such popularity that no less than one hundred performances 
were given, and it ran until 1847. No time was lost by the Spanish 
after the first performance in August, for by the end of the year 
two translations into Spanish had not only been made but had been 
published: Ramén Navarrete y Fernandez Landa, Clara Harlowe,” 
and Wenceslao Ayguals de Izeo, Clara Harlowe.** The Enciclo- 
pedia de Espasa records the play by Navarrete as an original work, 
but in the edition published in volume five of Biblioteca Dramdatica 
it is called ‘‘drama arreglado 4 la escena espaiiola para repre- 

25 This information was most generously supplied by Prof. N. B. Adams 
of the University of North Carolina. 

26 Gutiérrez, José Marcos, Clara Harlowe. Novela traducida del ingles al 
castellano sobre la edicion original revista por su autor. Tomos 3-16. Paris, 
Libreria Americana, 1829. 

Gutiérrez, José Marcos, Clara Harlowe. Novela traducida del Ingles al 
Frances por Le Tourneur, y del Frances al Castellano por. ... 2a edicion 
eorregida y enmendada. Madrid, Imp. de Fuentenebro, 1829. 9 vol. 

27 Biblioteca Dramdatica. Vol. 5. Madrid, Lib. Perez. 1846. A 1932 
manuscript copy in my library. 

283 acts. Del francés. Madrid. Imprenta de Wenceslao Ayguals de 
Izeo. 1846. 28 pp. of text, 7 pp. of stage directions. Copy in my library. 
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sentarse en el teatro del Principe.’’ Neither translator acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to any one French dramatist, Ayguals stat- 
ing only that his work was ‘‘traducida del franecés.’’ Ticknor calls 
the author a translator, but does not list this play. Cejador * lists 
the play after stating ‘‘refundié a manta obras parisienses.’’ It 
requires no more than a very superficial examination to show that 
these two translations were made independently of each other. 
Both are practically literal translations with the ordinary varia- 
tions in vocabularly which are to be expected in the work of two 
individuals. The play by Ayguals, or Izco, as some call him, in- 
cludes a unique feature in the addition of seven pages of directions 
at the end of the text. These include diagrams of the positions to 
be occupied by the actors, the location of the furniture on the stage, 
suggestions concerning the gestures which the actors should make, 
all this in addition to the usual directions in the body of the text. 
One of these plays was represented in El Teatro del Museo, April 
24-27, and May 27, 1847. 

When we see that prior to 1847 Richardson had been well known 
to the Spanish public for seventy-five years, it is difficult to accept 
the statement so often heard, that the influence of Richardson’s 
writings on Spanish literature was almost nil. Book reviews and 
advertisements suggest considerable influence in the general type 
of novel. Now that attention is being focused more and more on 
the writings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it seems 
quite certain that whenever a careful study of the novels can be 
made it will show conclusively that the works of this English 
novelist not only interested and entertained the reading public for 
three quarters of a century, but also led Spanish writers to imitate 
him. 


Apa M. Cog 
Wellesley College 


29 Cejador, Historia de la lit., VI, 314. 








VARIA 
UN HERMANO IMAGINARIO DE GRACIAN 


SaBrpo es que las obras de este insigne aragonés salieron a luz bajo el 
seudénimo de Lorenzo Gracidn, excepto la Primera Parte del Criticén 
(Garcia de Marlones) y El Comulgatorio (Baltasar Gracifn). éQuién era 
para sus contempordneos este Lorenzo Gracidn? Sus libros se agotaban 
en la venta, reimprimianse, se traducian en lengua extranjera y lograban 
extraordinario aplauso. El franeés Antoine de Brunel le declaraba en 
1655 escritor de mucho renombre entre los espaiioles,’ y el autor mismo de la 
Critica de refleccién (1658),? tan apasionado contra Gracidn, admitia* 
que El Criticén es libro que “el mundo todo lo celebra, y el papel corre 
sin parar en la tiendas de libros.” ¢Es posible que la admiracién y la 
curiosidad no penetrasen la identidad del autor en el curso de veinte 
afios? Aparte los amigos intimos de Gracifin, vemos que Cristébal de 
Salazar Mardones, sin conocerle personalmente, sabia ya en 28 de junio de 
1642 que el Arte de ingenio, publicado a fines de febrero de dicho afio, era 
del “ Padre Balthasar Gracifn, de la Compaiiia de Jesis.”* Al aifio 
siguiente, el P. Felipe Alegambe declara como autor de este libro al 
jesuita “Balthasar Gracianus.”*® Entre los preliminares del Discreto 
(1646) se encuentra un Soneto achréstico al autor; tomando la primera 
letra de cada verso, y juntdndolas, leerian cuantos manejasen el libro: 

1 Voyage d’Espagne (1655), ed. Paris, 1667, pag. 294: ‘‘ c’est vn escriuain 
de ce temps fort renommé parmi les Espagnols.’’ 
2CRITICA DE/REFLECCION, Y/CENSVRA DE LAS/censuras./FAN- 
TASIA APOLOGETICA,/Y MORAL./ESCRITA POR EL DOTOR/Sancho 
Terzon, y Muela, professor de/Mathematicas en la villa de Altura/Obispado de 
Segorbe./AL. EXCELLENTISSIMO/Sefior Don Fernando de Aragon, y/Mon- 
cada, Conde de Caltanageta, Ca-/vallero de la Orden de Montesa, Co-/mendador 
de las Encomiendas de Si-/lla, y Benasal, Primogenito del Ex-/celentissimo 
Sefior Principe Du-/que de Montalto, y/Bivona./[ Vifieta.]/CON LICENCIA, 
/En Valencia, por Bernardo Nogués,/junto al molino de Rovella./Afio 1658. 
El verdadero nombre del autor es D. Lorenzo Matheu y Sanz (1618-1680), 
de Valencia, que residia alli al tiempo de la estancia de Graci4n (1644), y 
aleanzé m4s tarde cargos de importancia. Su libro es una critica negativa 
y safiuda del Criticén, sin fuerza dialéctica, sin gusto ni suficiente cultura 
literaria; no puede uno menos de sonreir viendo cémo el autor, con sus flacas 
fuerzas, quiere medirse con el vigoroso Gracifn y se esfuerza en enmendar la 
plana a tan grande maestro del habla espafiola. 
3 Ibid., pags. 81-82. 
4Cons. Adolphe Coster, Baltasar Gracidn (tirada aparte de le Revue His- 
panique, t. XXIX), New York, Paris, 1913, pag. 48. 
5 Ibidem. 
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BALTHASAR GRACYAN. Faltaba sélo que nuestro autor mismo se 
identifiease piblicamente con el supuesto Lorenzo, y lo hizo en 1655 en 
la dedicatoria, a la marquesa de Valdueza, del Comulgatorio (Por el P. 
Baltasar Gracian de la Compafiia de Jesus, Letor de Escritura): “ Emulo 
grande es este pequefio libro de la mucha ecabida que hallaron en el agrado 
de V. Excelencia el Héroe, el Disereto y el Ordculo, con otros sus her- 
manos...” Y, curiosamente, manifiesta veinte renglones después, ya en 
el prefacio: “Entre varios libros que se me han prohijado, este solo 
reconozeo por mio, digo legitimo, siruiendo esta vez al afecto mds que al 
ingenio.” La contradiccién entre ambos pdrrafos es nada més que 
aparente, pues bien claro da a entender en el segundo que sdélo este libro 
reconoce por suyo (aunque también lo sean los otros), pero éste, digo, 
por legitimo suyo (por propio de su ministerio), sirviendo esta vez al 
al afecto religioso mfs que (como las otras veces) al ingenio. Finalmente, 
en la inseripcién que pusieron los superiores a su retrato se consigna: 
Scripsit Artem Ingenii... Artem Prudentiae ... Oraculum... 
Disertum . . . Heroem. 

Después del fallecimiento de Gracidn vendraé la confusién, que no 
hubo al parecer durante su vida, sobre un imaginario hermano Lorenzo. 
Algunos escritores, como la mayoria de los traductores de obras de Gracidn 
—Rycaut (1681), Amelot de la Houssafe (1684), Maunory (1696), Tosques 
(1698), Miiller (1715), Courvebille (1723), Saldkeld (1726)—conti- 
nuaron opinando que el nombre de Lorenzo era simulado, y el verdadero 
Baltasar, y con este iltimo figura en las portadas de sus traducciones.*® 
Pero otros mantuvieron la real existencia de aquél. El primero de que 
tengo noticia es Santiago Martin Redondo, mereader de libros madrilefio, 
que estampé lo siguiente en la dedicatoria de las Obras de Lorenzo Gracian 
(Madrid, 1674) : “ Y en nuestro siglo, que no ha degenerado en letras, han 
sido tan aplaudidas las obras de Gracifn (sea Lorenco su Autor, o sea 
Baltasar su hermano) por lo critico y disereto de todas las acciones de los 
hombres . . .” Pasando de la duda a la certeza, Diego de Vidania afirmara 
en 1681: “ Lorenzo Gracidn, hermano del P. Balthasar Gracidn, en el Dis- 
ereto .. .”" y repetirdn el P. José Rodriguez, hacia 1690, y D. Vicente 
Ximeno, en 1747,° que El Criticén se habia publicado en nombre de 
Lorenzo Gracidén, hermano del verdadero autor. Y sigue esta confusién 


6 Escribia, v. gr., J. de Courbeville: ‘‘ Maintenant, & 1’égard du nom de 
Laurengo que Gracien [sic] met A la téte de ce Livre [Hl Discreto], ce n’est 
point son véritable nom; il s’appelloit Baltasar. Laurenco est un nom simulé, 
sous lequel ce Grand Homme avoit ses raisons de se déguiser.’’ L’homme wni- 
versel, traduit de 1’Espagnol de Baltasar Gracien (1723), ed. La Haye, 1724, 
Preface. 

7 Cons. Coster, op. cit., pag. 399. 

8 Biblioteca Valentina. Compuesto por el M. R. P. M. Fr. Josef Ro- 
driguez . . . Por su muerte interrumpida su impression, aora continuada . . 
Valencia, 1747, pag. 293. 
® Escritores del Reyno de Valencia, Valencia, 1747-49, t. II, pag. 85. 
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para no pocos criticos e historiadores literarios, hasta el punto de que el 
gracianista Lian y Heredia en 1902, y todavia Ovejero y Maury en 1929,2° 
no se atrevian a negar resueltamente la existencia de este imaginario her- 
mano de Gracidn que nadie vié jams, ni dié sefial alguna de vida, ni Balta- 
sar nombra entre aquellos sus verdaderos hermanos, Pedro, Felipe, Rai- 
mundo y Magdalena. 


M. Romera-NAVARRO 
University of Pennsylvania 


NOTES ON SPANISH CUENTOS EDIFICATIVOS 


Tue story of the servant girl recognising in the portrait of her mistress’ 
son the ‘ poor soul ’ for whose redemption from Purgatory she had worked, 
has been shown ! to be but the modern form of a pious tale that originated, 
both in the Latin and Greek church, during the period of the Iconoclast 
controversy. It is therefore Christian and Catholic in origin. The fact 
that later on it appears to have become fairly popular also in Islamic 
countries cannot alter the fundamental result of our examination. The 
question arises, however, whether Oriental stories did not penetrate into 
Spain, becoming, in spite of their origin, Christian and Catholic in spirit. 
That such was sometimes the case I hope to show by the following 
example. 

A fairly common story, frequently found (at least under the ancien 
régime) in Spanish and Mexican readers, reads as follows: 

‘“‘ A Spanish king of Cordoba had 10,000 Christians sold as slaves, to 
buy with the money thus obtained a most precious carpet. Gazing at 
this masterpiece of Oriental handicraft with a feeling of satisfaction (we 
may presume), the monarch discovered in the texture certain characters 
which he was unable to decipher. Even his vazirs, when called in, 
proved quite helpless, excepting only one who, having received a promise 
of impunity, read and translated the following inscription: ‘ Shiroes, son 
of Chosroes, killed his father and died six months later.’ On hearing 
these words, the prince grew deadly pale: he was but too conscious of the 
crime he had committed five months previously. He ordered all the 
witnesses of the scene to be slain; but on the following morning he was 
found dead in his sleeping cabinet.”’ 

Let us note, first, that there never was a king of Cordoba (or of any 
other Spanish kingdom) by the name of Shiroes; nor was there ever one 
called Chosroes. In the second place, no monarch of Cordoba was ever 
known to have sold free Christian subjects into slavery. Transactions 
of this nature occurred only in a relatively late period, after the famous 

10 Narciso J. de Lifian y Heredia, Baltasar Gracidn, Madrid, 1902, pigs 
12-13; Eduardo Ovejero y Maury, ed. Agudeza y arte de ingenio, Madrid, 
1929, p&g. vii. 

1Cf. Hispanic Review, I, 340-43. 
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raid of Alfonso el Batallador into Granada, and even then never on the 
vast scale intimated in the narrative. There is consequently nothing 
historical in this tale, which evidently belongs to the realm of fiction. 
How did it originate? 

Neither Shiroes nor Chosroes can in any way be considered as Islamic 
names: they are Persian and Mazdaist, hence peculiar to the detested 
fire-worshippers. This circumstance quite naturally leads us to suspect 
a Persian provenance of the story, a suspicion re-enforced by the incident 
of the precious carpet. Now it is certainly a noteworthy fact that the 
forty-second book of Firdousi’s Schah Nameh, dating from the tenth 
century of our era, contains the following narrative.’ 

The noble Bahram has fallen into disfavor with his master, King 
Hormuzd IV (A.D. 579-90). From his prison he begs the monarch to 
grant him a private interview, on the pretext that he, Bahram, would 
give the king a most useful counsel. Hormuzd “recut ce message et 
choisit . . . un homme de confiance pour conduire Bahram auprés de 
lui... Il fit appeler Bahram dans la nuit sombre, lui fit de longs 
discours en paroles douces, et lui dit: «Dis-moi quel est ce conseil qui 
doit rendre heureux mon sort.» Bahram répondit: «J’ai vu dans le 
trésor du roi une boite noire, fort simple; dans cette boite est placé un 
coffret qui contient un écrit en langue perse, tracé sur du satin blanc, et 
c'est lA-dessus que l’espoir des Iraniens repose; il faut done que tu 
examines cet écrit de ton pére, le roi maitre du monde.» 

“Lorsque Hormuzd eut entendu ce récit, il envoya chez son Destour, 
toujours prét A le servir, et lui fit dire: «Cherche dans mon antique 
trésor une bofte noire, trés simple, fermée par un sceau qui porte le nom 
de Nouschirwan, puisse son Ame rester toujours jeune! Apporte-la-moi 
sur-le-champ encore pendant la nuit, et ne mets pas beaucoup de temps 
ila chercher. Le trésorier se hAta, chercha la boite et l’apporta le sceau 
intact. Le maitre du monde ouvrit la boite en invoquant fréquemment 
le nom de Nouschirwan; il vit dans la bofte un coffret fermé aussi par 
un sceau; il en tira en grande hate la piéce de satin et il examina 
l’écriture que Nouschirwan avait tracée sur cette piéce de soie. La 
lettre disait: (Hormuzd sera pendant dix ans et encore pendant deux ans 
un roi sans pareil. Plus tard le monde sera rempli de trouble, et le nom 
et le renom du roi se perdront; des ennemis apparaitront de tous les 
points, surtout un homme de mauvaise race, semblable 4 Ahriman; 
l’armée du roi se dispersera de tous les cétés, et son ennemi le précipitera 
du tréne; ce méchant homme lui brdlera les deux yeux et ensuite on le 
privera de la vie.» 

“‘Hormuzd regarda cette lettre écrite de la main de son pére; il en fut 
épouvanté et déchira la piéce de soie; ses yeux se remplirent de larmes de 
sang, son visage pAlit et il dit 4 Bahram: «O scélérat! que cherchais-tu 
dans cet écrit? Veux-tu donc m’arracher la téte?»> Bahram répondit: 


* Trad. Jules Mohl, Vol. VI (Paris, 1877), p. 450 f. 
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«O fils d’une femme turque! quand seras-tu las de verser du sang? Tu 
es de la race de Khakan et non pas de celle de Keikobad, toi 4 qui Kesra 
a posé la couronne sur la téte.» Hormuzd comprit que, si cet homme 
restait en vie, il étendrait une main sanglante sur son maitre, et, ayant 
entendu ces paroles blessantes, il renvoya Bahram 4 la prison. La nuit 
suivante, lorsque la lune eut levé sa téte au-dessus de la montagne, le 
bourreau tua Bahram dans sa prison, et il ne resta plus a la cour du roi 
un homme de sens, un guide ou un Mobed. Tout mal vient du mauvais 
caractére; garde-toi de te laisser aller aux mauvais penchants.”’ 

I need not add that the sinister prophecy comes to pass in due course. 

This account of the Persian poet is borne out by the chroniclers, some 
of whom add that Nuschirwan obtained the sinister prophecy in the first 
place from an astrologer and then wrote it on a piece of silk which he 
enclosed in a sealed box.* 

The resemblance between these prophecies in the Persian sources on 
the one hand, in the Spanish story on the other, will be sufficiently 
plain. At the same time it is well to note some important differences. 
The prophecy of the Spanish tale adds the monarch’s sinister secret, the 
murder of his own father. The Persian narratives say nothing of this, 
for two excellent reasons: (1) in all of them the prophecy is put in writing 
by Hormuzd’s father, King Chosroes Nuschirwan, who thus cannot very 
well recount his own death, and (2) Hormuzd IV did not slay his father, 
who came to no violent end at all. As a matter of fact, it was not 
Chosroes I Nuschirwan who was slain by his son but Chosroes II Parwez 
(590-628), who came to an untimely end, after a glorious reign, by the 
hands of his son and successor Shiroes, who mounted the throne as King 
Kobad II. This Shiroes, moreover, resembles the Shiroes of the Spanish 
story in that he survived his father only by a few months, being himself 
carried off by the plague. There can then be little doubt about the fact 
that the Oriental model of the Spanish story had in mind the fate of 
Shiroes, son of Chosroes II Parvez, and that it attributed to this parricide 
the adventure originally told of Hormuzd IV. 

Nor is this all The carpet showing all of a sudden a mysterious 
handwriting decipherable only by one vazir, the sinister prophecy, and 
the monarch’s death on the same night forcibly remind the reader of a 
famous Biblical episode, the story of the Banquet of Belshazzar, as told 
in the fifth book of Daniel. There, it is true, the handwriting does not 
appear on a carpet but on the wall. At first blush one might be tempted 
to ascribe the Spanish story wholly to the all-powerful influence of the 
Biblical one. Such an hypothesis seems to me inadmissible: the dif- 
ferences are altogether too great. Belshazzar did not slay his father; 
nor is there any mention of a carpet or of cruelties inflicted upon the 
captive Israelites (apart, of course, from their mental pain at seeing the 
vessels of Jahveh used for convivial purposes). Finally, in the Book of 
Daniel the Babylonian king is slain by the invading Medes. Nor would 


* Cf. Bulletin Hispanique, 1928, XXX, 183, 
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it be easy, on this hypothesis, to understand the quite needless occurrence, 
in the Spanish tale, of two Persian names, borne by two Sassanid kings, 
father and son, of whom the former was slain by the latter. And how 
are we to explain the strange resemblance between the precious carpet 
and the piece of silk or satin mentioned in the Persian texts? Asa matter 
of fact, I have shown elsewhere ‘ that the story of Daniel is itself derived 
from a Mesopotamian local legend, attached to an ancient monument. 
As such it appears in the pages of Ktesias. In a subsequent period it 
served as a prototype for the Persian story told about Hormuzd IV. 
This explains the resemblances noticeable between the Spanish narrative 
and the Banquet of Belshazzar. 

Naturally, we cannot suppose the extant story of the Schah Nameh 
or the Persian chroniclers to have been the direct source of the Spanish 
narrative. In the first place, as was pointed out above, it was not 
Chosroes I, Hormuzd’s father, who was slain by his son, but Chosroes II. 
In the second place, the réle of the carpet, absent from the Persian 
versions known to us, was certainly not introduced in an Occidental 
country such as Spain. We must rather assume the existence of a 
Persian tale now lost, relating these events of Shiroes, the slayer of his 
father, Chosroes II, and himself taken off a few months after the unholy 
deed. We may also assume that this lost version spoke of a carpet 
instead of mentioning a piece of silk or satin. The incident of the sale 
of harmless and helpless subjects (though they were probably not 
Christians) may possibly find its explanation in the anarchic conditions 
into which the Sassanid Empire fell after Chosroes II’s death. Such 
things may then have been possible, though again, no doubt, on a more 
modest scale than the Spanish text would lead us to suppose. 

There remains the important problem of the time and character of 
the story migration. Evidently, one can think only of the Arabs as the 
most likely to be responsible for it. The general interest shown by the 
Arab conquerors in the past history and especially in the last days of the 
Sassanid Empire is sufficiently well known: to it we owe, among others, 
the splendid Chronicle of Tabari. It would therefore seem probable that 
the pathetic story of Chosroes II and his son was first carried to Spain 
by Arab antiquarians. In Spain it must have been in due course trans- 
mitted to Christians with antiquarian leanings, who saw fit to remodel it, 
making Moslem princes out of the old Sassanid monarchs and giving the 
story a character peculiarly edifying from the Christian and Catholic 
point of view. This transmission was mainly the work of learned men, 
as may be judged from the fact that the two Persian names, Chosroes 
and Shiroes, quite unknown in the Spanish Peninsula, have been pre- 
served without mutilation. That this transmission from Moors to 
Christians antedates the final expulsion of the Moors seems to me a con- 
clusion no less logical. 


ALEXANDER HaGGerty KRAPPE 
Washington, D. C. 


* Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, 1928, XCVIII, 78-86. 





IN MEMORIAM 
HENRY ROSEMAN LANG (1853-1934) 


In the passing of Henry Roseman Lang, who died July 25, 1934, the 
domain of Romance scholarship in this country has lost one of its most 
meritorious figures. He was an able teacher and a constant and suc- 
cessful laborer in the field of research. 

Born at St. Gall in Switzerland on September 22, 1853, he received his 
training in Europe and secured the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Strasbourg, that notable center of Romance studies. From 
1896 to 1922 he was a professor of Romance languages and literatures at 
Yale University, and in that institution he became a professor emeritus in 
1922. On August 29, 1901, he married Alice Hubbard Derby of New 
Haven. Their union was a happy one and an inspiration to their friends; 
her demise on June 19, 1928, brought lasting sorrow to her devoted con- 
sort. 

As a research scholar Lang engaged above all in exploration of the 
field of early Portuguese and early Spanish literature; the published re- 
sults of his investigations reflect immeasurable credit upon him and upon 
American university traditions. He was meticulously attentive to detail 
and endeavored to solve every slightest difficulty; at the same time he 
presented larger issues in the fullness of their scope. Dilettantism he 
scorned; from pedantry his thoroughly scientific spirit safeguarded him. 

Conspicuous among Lang’s published articles and books are, in respect 
of Old Portuguese literature, his Liederbuch des Kénigs D. Denis (1894) 
and his edition of the Cancioneiro Gallego-Castelhano (1902), and, in re- 
spect of Old Spanish literature, his Contributions to the Restoration of 
the Poema del Cid (in Revue Hispanique) and the preface to his repro- 
duction of the Cancionero de Baena (1926). He refused to believe that 
the aspect of the Poema del Cid in the sole manuscript preserving it rep- 
resents in every regard the original versification of the document and, 
while it cannot be said that he arrived at a satisfactory solution of all the 
problems, he achieved a useful purpose in helping to keep the discussion 
a live one. He showed, at least, that a bold attitude must be observed 
and that a considerable reconstitution of the text of the poem is demanded 
and assured by various scholarly criteria. 

Of the honors which came to Lang at home and abroad we mention a 
few: he was a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a 
Corresponding Member of the Portuguese Academy of Sciences and of 
the Spanish Academy, and a Knight Commander of the Portuguese Order 
of Santiago. 

J. D. M. Forp. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG (1869-1934) 


MILLARD ROSENBERG was born in Germany in 1869 and came to this 
country in 1895; he lived for the last twelve years in California, and 
while on his way north to visit friends he met death in an automobile 
accident on July 9th. If to go swiftly in the midst of unfinished plans 
and congenial occupations may be accounted a good fortune, Professor 
Rosenberg was favored by the fate which took him from us. His zest 
for life remained undiminished by the years, and his capacity for work 
was a constant source of astonishment to his associates. His routine 
academic duties were conceived as weleome opportunities to give his best 
efforts, and the many students who were privileged to enjoy his guidance 
bore witness, in their loyalty and devotion, to his unstinted service in 
their behalf. His many friendships relieved what would otherwise have 
been a lonely existence, and none who had the privilege of belonging to 
his intimate cirele could fail to recognize the greatness of his heart. 

Professor Rosenberg entered academic life after his thirtieth year, 
having abandoned the world of business for which he felt no calling. 
Always an omnivorous reader, with fine ideals, he felt the urge to write 
and to impart his knowledge to others. His mind was amazingly fertile, 
the range of his information unusually wide; he had quickly mastered an 
effortless and clear style, and the number of his publications increased 
steadily with the years, his last days finding him with an astonishing list 
of projects to be put on paper. 

Professor Rosenberg occupied academic posts in various institutions, 
and reaped many coveted honors. He was Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages at Swarthmore, and Professor at Girard College, Philadelphia. 
At the time of his death he oceupied the chair of Professor of Spanish at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. He was an active member 
of various learned societies, a Corresponding Member of the Hispanic 
Society of America and of the Spanish Academy of Madrid among others. 
Only recently he visited Spain and was accorded a warm reception every- 
where by numerous groups of his colleagues. 

He achieved his doctorate at the University of Pennsylvania in 1910, 
chiefly under the guidance of the late Professor Rennert who directed 
his early interests toward the comedias of the Golden Age. In this field 
Professor Rosenberg made a careful study of the master playwrights, and 
among his more extensive works may be listed critical editions of three 
plays entitled Las Burlas Veras, attributed to Lope, to Calderén, and to 
Armendariz. Here the editor revealed his gift of careful scholarship. 
He has also printed useful school texts prepared either by himself or in col- 
laboration with some colleague. Most astounding are the many brief articles 
and reviews which he has issued in recent years. They consist, first, of 
a large group of “ Quarterly Spanish Book-letters ” written for the Mod- 
ern Language Forum and dealing with every kind of news item on recent 
publications, authors, rare Spanish books, life in Spanish-American 
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countries, items of travel and the like, a gathering of wide miscellaneous 
information; second, “ Political News from Spain,” printed in Hispania, 
and reviewing the kaleidoscopic occurrences in the young republic; third, 
books reviews, which were more informative than critical or analytic, 
in keeping both with his kindly and generous attitude, especially toward 
young writers, and his tendency to describe rather than discuss a book; 
fourth, public addresses in which he allowed his lighter vein and humor 
free play. There are also papers of minor significance, widely divergent 
in scope, from the history of medicine (for example, the article on 
Hieronymus Fabricius printed in California and Western Medicine) to a 
note on “ The Original of the Duke of Jarmany,”’ a personage mentioned 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor. One of his longer efforts was his amus- 
ing discussion of “ Three little words we often see,” printed in the Modern 
Language Journal; it deals with the pronouns le, lo, la, and the conflicts 
to which they have given occasion. 

Professor Rosenberg’s extensive library reflected his boundless read- 
ing, his eatholie taste, his acquaintance with unusual authors and facts. 
He took the deepest pleasure in discussing books and men and he never 
hesitated to loan even a treasured work at the usual risk of never seeing 
it again. Having enjoyed for many years the rare privilege of his un- 
varying and devoted friendship my words must seem vain and inadequate 
to express our irreparable loss. Others like myself will miss his fre- 
quent greetings, his constant messages of encouragement and cheer, and 


the clasp of his generous and kindly hand. 


Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
versatur urna serius ocius 

sors exitura, et nos in aeternum 
exilium impositura cymbae. 


Rupo.teH ScCHEVILL 





REVIEWS 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
I 


Since about the year 1600 it has been a convention in Spanish satires, 
epistles, odes, and sonnets of a satirical nature, to address them to Fabio. 
Rodrigo Caro’s ode A las ruinas de Itdlica, begins, Estos, Fabio, jay dolor!, 
que ves ahora... ; an anonymous epistle, Fabio, las esperanzas cor- 
tesanas. .. , and one by Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, Con tu li- 
cencia, Fabio, hoy me retiro.... Several of the Argensolas’ satirical 
sonnets contain an apostrophe to Fabio in the tercets, a very subtle and 
original use of tercets, the traditional metre of satire; for example: 
Mucho debes a Julia, Fabio amigo (in the sonnet beginning {Quién 
casamiento ha visto sin engafios. ..). An example of the same practice 
is found in a sonnet by Lope de Vega: Entiendes, Fabio, lo que voy 
diciendo (in the sonnet beginning Cediendo a mi discreto anhelante. . .). 

This note is not concerned with the history of the convention, which 
still survives, as for example, in Leén del Arroyal’s {De qué te sirve, di, 
Fabio avariento...% The name is indeed defined in Espasa’s Enciclo- 
pedia universal as a “nombre supuesto de un amigo serio y juicioso con 
quien se conversa en piblico por medio de escritos en prosa o verso.” 
It ought to be noted, however, that in early literature, Fabio seems to 
oceur most frequently in the poems of the Argensolas. 

Other names besides Fabio were used in satire, such as Claudio, Con- 
stancio, Lelio, Nufio and Tirsis. Some of these were thinly disguised 
pseudonyms after the manner of names used in pastoral romances and 
eclogues. Fabio was indeed one of Lope de Vega’s pseudonyms and was 
used also by Garay. It is curious to observe that Francisco de Rioja had 
addressed sonnet XXX to Tirsis (J. de Fonseca y Figueroa?) and later 
substituted the name Fabio. The reason for this change was probably the 
feeling that Fabio was more general than Tirsis. 

The practice of addressing some person of distinction, often a patron, 
in the opening line of certain types of poetry, is common in classical 
poetry and occurs frequently in Spanish verse. The origin of the par- 
ticular use of Fabio has not yet been explained, but the suggestion of a 
classical colleague, Prof. Ernest A. Dale, looks plausible. Juvenal in 
satire VII complains of the wretched lot of men of letters. Plays alone 
bring eash receipts or government appointments. The good old days of 
patronage are gone: 

Quis tibi Maecenas, quis nunc erit Proculeius 
aut Fabius? quis Cotta iterum, quis Lentulus alter? (LI. 94-5) 
73 
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The Fabius here mentioned as a typical patron was actually the friend of 
Ovid whose third wife was of the Fabian clan, but the scholia which would 
provide the annotation familiar to all who read Juvenal with any notes at 
all simply give for these two lines the note, isti fautores poetarum fuerunt. 
Maecenas is too obvious for a note, and three manuscripts and Valla’s 
commentary give a reference in Horace for Proculeius. As Prof. Dale 
suggests, it looks as if Fabius is a variant for Maecenas, that is, a patron, 
and as Maecenas is well known and Proculeius appropriated to Horace, 
Fabius is third in line and especially desiderated by Juvenal, a satirist. 
What we need now are intermediary links. There is need, it may be 
added, for a sound study on Juvenal in Spain, something comparable to 
Menéndez y Pelayo’s Horacio en Espaia. 


II 


In their catalogue entitled Seventy-five Spanish & Portuguese Books, 
1481-1764, Maggs Bros. (London, 1934), offer some unusually rare and 
valuable works, as for example (quoted here briefly, but in the catalogue 
in detail and frequently with facsimile reproductions): Obras de Boscan 
y algunas de Garcilasso de la Vega, Barcelona, 1543 (£75); Castillejo’s 
Dialogo que habla de las condiciones de las mugeres . . . 1546 (£115); 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote de la Mancha, Valencia (first issue: Rius, No. 5: 
£225), the edition of Madrid, 1608 (£100), of Milan, 1610 (£42); Coplas 
fechas sobre el casamiento de la hija del rey Despana con el hijo del 
emperador Duque de Bergona .. . 1496 (£250)—said to be a unique 
copy; (Luis Hurtado de Toledo’s) Policiana, 1547 (£120); Historia del 
invencible cavallero don Polindo . . . 1526 (£250),—“the only perfect 
copy known”; Juan Rodriguez Floridn’s Florinea, 1554 (£125); Alfonso 
de Villegas’ Selvagia, 1554 (£125); Primeira parte dos autos e comedias 
portuguesas feitas por Antonio Prestes, & por Luis de Camées . . . 1587 
(£1000). 

For the student of literature the gem of the collection is undoubtedly 
an autograph copy of Lope de Vega’s Estephania la desdichada, Toledo, 
12th November, 1604 (£500). The original manuscript was the property 
of the actor and manager Antonio Granados. The catalogue describes the 
work as an “ original autograph manuscript on fifty-nine leaves of Lope 
de Vega’s play, dated and signed by him at the end.” When the manu- 
seript appeared in Sotheby’s catalogue (Nov. 15, 1926) as the property 
of G. H. Villiers, it was described as “ partly autograph,” which may refer 
to the fact that there are “some notes and scribblings” and licenses to 
perform. The manuscript was on that oceasion purchased by Maggs for 
£100. 

The play was printed in 1619 and 1630, and has been accessible for 
some time (as La desdichada Estefania) in the Academy edition, vol. VIII, 
where there is an introduction by Menéndez y Pelayo, who makes an inter- 
esting comparison between it and Othello, in which likewise there is ex- 
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‘ hibited a noble nature taken in the toils of jealousy, the victim of mis- 
understandings and perfidy. New interest is given to the matter by the 
curious coincidence that the two plays were written in the same year (1604). 
Lope’s play must have been considered one of his most powerful works at 
the time, with a surprising vitality of created character, although it ex- 
hibits just such extravagances as Cervantes was attacking in his Don 
Quixote, then in press. The versification, which is characteristic of the 
period (1599-1606), is as follows: re. 43.5; qu. 23.4; ro. 11.4; oct. 10.4; 
ter. 1.8; su. 8.4; som (1). The beginnings and endings of acts are: 
qu.—su; qu.—ro; re.—ro. 


Il 


Few books on the customs and manners of the Golden Age have been so 
useful as Julio Monreal’s Cuadros viejos. Coleccién de pinceladas, toques 
y esbozos, representando costumbres espanolas del siglo XVII, Madrid, 
1878. The work consists of articles published originally in the Ilustracién 
espanola y americana, between 1871-1878, but Monreal continued to write 
similar essays for the journal and its almanac until his death in 1890. These 
deserve to be reprinted. In the meanwhile a list of them is given here. 
Only the date of the appearance of the first article is noted. Many essays 
extend over several numbers,—one, El Corral de las Comedias, to eight. 
The titles are as follows: La gala de la hermosura, 1879, II, 79; La mula 
del doctor, 1880, I, 19; Votos y rejas, 1880, II, 7; El nacimiento de un 
Principe de Asturias, 71; Las fiestas del Buen Retiro, 223; El Corral de 
las Comedias, 1881, II, 26; Las damas al uso (cosmetics, dress), 1882, I, 
154; Grandes y grandezas, 11, 86; Media noche era por filo, 1884, II, 90; 
Cuestién de palabras, (civil = grosero, puesto que = aunque, confeccionar, 
sendos, entrometer, atin todavia, a pleonasm, suceso = éxito, defender = 
prohibir, un vidrio de agua = un vaso de agua, visaje = rostro, coraje = 
valor), 1885 I, 119; Arredro vayas, la duefia, 1885, II, 171; Cuatro 
palabras (re Ricardo Sepilveda’s Madrid viejo), 1887, I1, p. 239; Santiago 
el Verde o el Sotillo, 1888, I, 86. In El Almanaque de la Ilustracién, there 
appeared the following articles: Correr la tuna (student life), 1879, 69; 
Lo que tapaba un manto, 1882, 134; Los tomatabaco, 1886, 44; Patraias 
del mentidero, 1889, 82; El marido de la Vaca (the actress), 1891, 31. 


IV 


Since 1918 Don Antonio Asenjo has brought together an extensive 
collection of periodicals in the Hemeroteca Municipal de Madrid (Plaza 
de la Villa). (Hemeroteca is a barbarism invented by the French libra- 
rian Henri Martin, on the model of biblioteca and pinacoteca.) The col- 
lection now has (in 1928?) 5023 titles (Madrid 2200, provincial 1200, 
foreign, European, 1100, American 523). It was begun in 1918 with 900 
volumes and now has 35,650,—surely a record achievement. Academic 
publications are not generally included. On the other hand the Hemeroteca 
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possesses an extensive collection of dictionaries and encyclopedias (700 
titles) and national and foreign almanacs. 

No complete catalogue of the collection has as yet appeared in print, 
but some idea of the wealth of material contained in the library can be 
gathered from the following books and pamphlets, some of which are 
already rare: 

(a) Memoria y catdlogo de las publicaciones peridédicas madrileiias 
presentadas por la Hemeroteca Municipal de Madrid en la Exposicién 
Internacional de Prensa en Colonia (mayo-octubre, 1928), Madrid, Blass, 
S. A. Tipografica (without date, but with an introduction signed by An- 
tonio Asenjo, May, 1928). Besides the statistics quoted above on the 
resources of the library, information is given about the projected printed 
catalogues of the collection, the first draft of Sr. Asenjo’s history of 
Spanish journalism, a select list of periodicals in the Hemeroteca, ar- 
ranged by provincial capitals and foreign countries, as also one of alma- 
nacs and dictionaries, and a catalogue of seven hundred and one repre- 
sentative periodicals published in Madrid between 1661 and 1900. 

(b) Memoria publicada con motivo de la presentacién en la Expo- 
sicién Iberoamericana de Sevilla de algunas de las publicaciones hispano- 
americanas que se conservan actualmente en la Hemeroteca. Mayo, 1929. 
Madrid, Imprenta Municipal, 1929. This pamphlet contains another ver- 
sion of the history of journalism in Spain, a Relacién de las publicaciones 
que se reciben en la Hemeroteca (also published separately?), and an 
Indice bibliografico. The bibliography of Spanish journalism is exten- 
sive, but omits important works like G. Le Gentil’s Les revues littéraires 
de VEspagne pendant la premiére moitié du XIX® siécle, H. Keniston’s 
Periodicals in American Libraries for the Study of the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures, and articles in scholarly journals by Peers, Hendrix and 
others. 

(ce) Diario de Barcelona (1792-1929), Madrid, Imprenta Municipal, 
1929. 

(d) La prensa madrilefia a través de los siglos. Madrid, Artes 
Graficas Municipales, 1933. This is Sr. Asenjo’s most extensive treatise 
on journalism in Madrid. The treatment is chronological and encyelo- 
pedic, no attempt being made to analyse trends and foreign influences. 
The history of Spanish journalism in its beginnings is essentially pre- and 
post-Pensador (1762-67), a fact that was observed in the Diario de Ma- 
drid (June 19, 1788, pp. 673-674) in the matter of reviews of plays acted 
on the contemporary stage: “En Madrid, desde que eseribié el Pensador 
han seguido los dem4s autores periédicos (sic) manifestando con mas o 
menos extensién y fundamento sus juicios y criticas sobre los eoliseos de la 
corte; y asi, el Censor, su Corresponsal, el Memorial Literario, y el Correo 
de Madrid, se han quejado repetidas veces, y algunas con mucha fuerza, del 
lastimoso estado de nuestras comedias y de nuestros eémicos.” 


M. A. BucHANAN 
University of Toronto 
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El Cancionero de Aben Guzman (Ibn Quzmdan), ed. A. R. Nykl. Madrid, 
Estanislao Maestre, 1933: lii +- 15 +- 466 pages. 


In 1912 Don Julidn Ribera delivered the remarkable Discurso entitled 
El Cancionero de Abencuzmén. From a study of this 12th century Diwan 
he deduced strong influence of the Andalusian Arabic non-classical lyric 
upon Provengal troubadour poetry, in rime-schemes, stock characters and 
themes. The unique manuscript lay then as now, in Leningrad, but it 
could be studied by an Arabist in a bare phototypie reproduction made 
by Gunzburg in 1896. Working from this phototype Mr. Nykl now makes 
the capital document accessible to laymen. He has printed the author’s 
preface in Arabic characters; the poems he has transliterated into Latin 
letters, reading left to right. If this system is confusing to an Arabist, 
it enables a non-Arabist to examine verse-forms, lines, rimes and refrains, 
if not, with safety, syllables; to see for himself what hitherto he has been 
compelled to take the word of others for. The editor has provided a 
valuable preface; a translation into Spanish prose of selected poems, 
with summaries of the omitted portions; an analysis of the seansion of 
each; references to the Romance words and phrases that occur embedded 
in the Arabic; brief notes on the translation; and a general index, un- 
fortunately not inclusive of his preface. The MS being the work of an 
Oriental unacquainted with Andalusian forms, its language and its mean- 
ing offer great difficulties, and Mr. Nykl has undoubtedly (the reviewer 
speaks as a layman) performed his task with much competence. That 
the book is dedicated to Sr. Ribera and published under the auspices of 
the Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de Madrid y Granada shows that he has 
been given all possible Spanish aid toward its perfection. 

Ibn Quzmin (1080?-1160) boasted that he surpassed all his prede- 
eessors in his zagals. The zagal (Sp. zéjel) is one of the muwassahat 
(Sp. moaxaha) or vulgar poetic forms, which diverged from classical 
Arabie verse in that they employed stanzas with varied rime in lieu of 
monorime, used less allusive and more plebeian diction, and disregarded 
inflectional endings. According to the historian Ibn Bassim the 
muwassaha was invented by a blind poet, Muqaddam of Cabra (ea. 900), 
who used in it short lines, careless metrical forms, illiterate speech and 
the Romance tongue. But Muqaddam’s works are lost. The passage 
lets one infer that the Romance (Portuguese?) phrases were used much 
as Ibn Quzmin used them, not, as Ribera presumed, for whole poems in 
Romance. For one of the outstanding declarations of Nykl’s preface 
(pp. xxviii-ix) is that his author’s zagals are not composed in a hybrid 
of Romance and Arabic, as has often been stated; the tabulation (p. 457) 
shows only some 45 Romance items in 330 pages of poems; they would be, 
therefore, all but negligible were it not for the philological interest which 
attaches to them; they consist in proverbial phrases on the lips of lower- 
class speakers; Ibn Quzmin may have known no more Romance than 
Lope did Flemish or Cervantes Arabic (p. xxix). 


1J. Ribera, Disertaciones y opiisculos, I, Madrid, 1928, 101. 
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In a second important respect Nykl dissents from Ribera. The classical 
Arabic line seans by feet made up of long and short syllables, much as in 
Greek and Latin verse; and he regards the zagal line as based upon the 
classical feet, though loosely treated; his metrical analysis (pp. 446-457) 
is couched, accordingly, in quantitative terms, whereas Ribera believed the 
lines syllabic.2 Other authorities seem about equally divided in opinion; 
nor need the practical result of the two theories be very far apart. But 
Nykl’s considered belief goes counter to the key Riberan tenet that a 
syllable-count Romance verse was at the bottom of Ibn Quzman’s 
zagals; he, on the contrary, accepts literally Ibn Bassim’s statement that 
muwassahat were based on Arabie short lines (pp. xxv, xli). It is a 
striking example of independence of judgment. 

With regard to the Arabic > Provengal theory, Nykl supports whole- 
heartedly his dedicatee, enumerating nine “ concrete points of contact” 
between zagal and troubadour lyric. At least three of these (nos. 6, 7, 
8) seem to this reviewer universal commonplaces of love-poetry. Beyond 
this, it is better to refrain from joining in what had perhaps best be kept 
as it has been, a controversy of specialists. Two schools of lyric existed 
at almost the same time (1100-++-), the Arabic Andalusian and the Pro- 
vencal; a third, the Galician-Portuguese, its champions would stretch back- 
ward toward the same period. In each the favorite zagal rime-scheme 
(xa bbba ccca, ete.) is found. It is a sort of contest for priority, each 
expert defending his own nationals. At present, sufficient documentation 
is lacking for a final decision. Mr. Nykl has provided one basic text, 
others may follow. To the works cited in the preface—there is no bib- 
liography—several names might be added: Burdach, Scheludko, and in 
particular Rodrigues Lapa, Das origens da poesia lirica em Portugal na 
Idade-Média (Lisboa, 1929), which presents a different point of view from 
any author quoted.® 

This reviewer’s opinion (of little value, to be sure) is that Romance 
songs were undoubtedly sung in Arabie Andalusia as they were wherever 
the language was commonly spoken, but that nobody knows now what they 
were like. As to a Romance epic in Moorish Spain, not even the exist- 
ence of one is sure. Ribera’s bold hypotheses are more persuasive in the 
domain of music, a universal language requiring no dictionary; but there 
also one finds gaps in logie for which one wishes the bridge were stronger. 

S. GriswoLtp Morey 

University of California 

2 Op. cit., I, 78-81. 

8 Minor observations: Nykl aids Ribera by indicating changes in the 
chronology of the poems of the Count of Poitiers (pp. x—xi).—The ‘‘dos can- 
ciones’’ mentioned on p. xlvii are nos. LIX and CXXXVIII.—Nykl’s trans: 
lations, where they happen to cover passages rendered by Ribera, differ notably 
from the latter’s versions (pp. 357, 436-438).—The Notas a la traduccién fail 
to elucidate some points on which the reader’s curiosity should and could have 


been satisfied; e.g., Sheikh Ahtal ibn Numara (p. 338); Aben Sumeida‘ Abi- 
1-Qasim (p. 437). 
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El Enquiridion o manual del caballero cristiano, de Erasmo, edicién de 
Démaso Alonso, prélogo de Marcel Bataillon, y La Pardclesis 0 ex- 
hortacién al estudio de las letras divinas, edicién y prélogo de Damaso 
Alonso. (Revista de Filologia Espaiiola—Anejo XVI.) Madrid, 
1932: 539 pages. 

Este amplio volumen est4 integrado por diversas materias o labores 
eruditas de muy desemejante extensién. Lo encabeza un prélogo (pags. 
7-84) de caracter histérico, esclarecedor, muy erudito y trabajado, del 
sefior Bataillon, en que se examinan problemas relacionados con el En- 
quiridion y, especificamente, sus vicisitudes en Espafia. De este prdélogo 
se hablaré luego con mayor detenimiento. 

A eargo del sefior Alonso se ofrece la edicién romanceada que del 
supradicho tratado hubo de ejecutar el Arcediano de Alcor, D. Alonso 
Fernéndez de Madrid. Se basa Alonso en la impresién de Aleala, sin 
aio (1525 6 1526). Se apuntan las variantes de la de Amberes, 1555, y 
se indican en eursivas “ las amplificaciones y libertades de todo género que 
presenta la traduccién castellana comparada con su original latino.” Esta 
reimpresiOn abarea desde la pag. 85 a la 416. 

Ofrécese luego (pags. 421-444) un estudio de Damaso Alonso sobre 
la Pardclesis de Erasmo, que, como parte del Novum Instrumentum, habia 
visto la luz en 1516. Alonso considera las doctrinas religiosas del pen- 
sador retorodamense; la téenica traductora de la versién castellana—en 
la que se “ deshumanismiza ” la lengua para humanizarla, encarnandola 
con tono de popular fragancia—y termina ocupdndose de la cuestién del 
autor de este traslado, en que Bonilla habia creido ver la mano del propio 
Areediano de Aleor; problema que Alonso no zanja de plano, aunque 
considere muy verosimil tal hipétesis. Sigue (pégs. 449-469) la reim- 
presién de la Pardclesis en castellano segin la edicién de Amberes, 1455, 
seflalandose al pie de pagina las desviaciones del texto latino. 

Ciérrase el volumen con tres apéndices: una monografia (pfgs. 473- 
503) sobre la traduccién del Enquiridion, del Arcediano, excelente trabajo 
en que se observa que el Arcediano suaviza pasajes referentes a las cere- 
monias externas, y que se aparta de la actitud religiosa abstracta de 
Erasmo, mas que en la critica de los religiosos—no en vano es de la 
patria de Cisneros—va mucho mas all4 que el original; otro estudio, 
también de Alonso, de tipo bibliografico (pags. 507-523) se oeupa de las 
diferentes ediciones (una hipotétiea y siete conocidas) de la versién del 
Areediano; y, finalmente, un tercero, de la pluma de Bataillon (pags. 
527-534), en que se apunta la difusién e influencias del humanista 
holandés en Méjico en el siglo XVI. 


En una época como la actual, los esfuerzos y campafias prerrefor- 
mistas de Erasmo no consiguen hacer vibrar con mayor pasién el espiritu 
del lector. Mas, ¢ quién puede ignorar el estremecimiento en su época 


1 Véase el estudio perspicaz, y a ratos un poco injusto, del mismo Alonso, 


aparecido la Revista de Occidente, Octubre de 1932, Afio X, No. CXII, p&gs. 
31-53. 
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producido? Traido y llevado por unos y otros, su nombre aparece siempre 
en las refriegas religiosas de aquellos borrascosos comienzos del siglo 
XVI. Y en Espaiia misma, jqué rebullir apasionado! Una visién 
dramatica ya la teniamos en los capitulos iniciales del tomo II de los 
Heterodoxos de Menéndez y Pelayo. Ahora Bataillon afiade detalles 
inéditos y personales delineaciones. Tras de articular el Enquiridion y 
su influjo en el desarrollo de la Reforma, sopesa la aceptacién del libro 
entre los grupos de alumbrados. Dibuja la campaiia mondstica contra el 
libro que conduce a la junta de tedlogos de Valladolid (1527), en que 
Erasmo cuenta con apoyos de altura, desde el probablemente en apariencia 
comedido del Emperador hasta el mas decidido de grandes funcionarios 
de la administracién del César (Mercurio Gattinara, Alonso de Valdés) ; 
de aristécratas de alto copete como el Marqués de Villena; y defensores 
ardorosos en dos personas de menos relieve social, pero bien colocadas 
para mirar por su causa: Coronel (Secretario del Arzobispo de Sevilla 
e Inquisidor General Manrique) y Juan de Vergara (Secretario del 
Arzobispo de Toledo, don Alfonso de Fonseca). Contra tal formacién 
cerrada no iban a hacer mucha mella los frailes, entre los cuales ni siquiera 
existia unanimidad. Los embajadores de la Corte imperial se interesaban: 
le eran contrarios el de Portugal, Azevedo Coutinho, y el de Inglaterra, 
Eduardo Lee. Partidario y amigo suyo era el representante de Segis- 
mundo I de Polonia, Juan Dantisco, luego obispo de Culm. De todos 
modos, Dantiseo, en sus eartas, extractadas por Paz y Mélia, tras de 
mostrarnos el fervor erasmista que reinaba en la Corte—testimonio que 
puede afiadirse a los ejemplos suministrados por Bataillon—en carta a 
la Reina Bona, del 17 de junio, expresaba sus recelos sobre el efecto que 
el solevantamiento de Valladolid pudiera tener: “ Temo que se trasmita 
aqui, por fin, la peste de Alemania, y que sean éstos buenos principios 
de la cosa, puesto que son frecuentes las discusiones, y se ha llamado a 
15 doctores tedlogos para que resuelvan si pueden o no leerse las obras de 
Erasmo, porque los frailes las combaten mucho. Todo el mundo lee el 
Enchiridion militis christiani publicado por aquél y traducido al castellano 
sin protesta de los Obispos, e impreso aqui, aunque en la obra hay muchos 
argumentos contra las ceremonias religiosas.”* Con todo, la peste, muy 
oportuna, puso fin, o dié pretexto para acabar las enojosas deliberaciones, 
que se cierran con la famosa carta de Carlos V en que “ confirmaba a 
Erasmo su amor y voluntad . . . traducida y reproducida desde entonces 
en todas las ediciones espafiolas del Enchiridio,” y la cual, creo que no 
hubiera estado de mas haber estampado en el volumen que nos ocupa.* 


2 El embajador polaco Juan Dantisco en la Corte de Carlos V, en Boletin 
de la Real Academia Espafiola, 1924, XI, 596-97. Para el fervor erasmista, 
pag. 594; para la simpdtica tolerancia del Emperador, pig. 437. Para una 
muestra de los excesos humanos de la Inquisicién, pags. 438-39. 

8 Se halla en el apéndice 24 del libro de Fermin Caballero, Alonso y Juan 
de Valdés, Madrid, 1875, pags. 350-52. 
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Procede después Bataillon con el crecimiento de la campaiia antieras- 
mista y la perduracién, a pesar de ella, de las reminiscencias del holandés, 
entre los alumbrados, en los canénigos de Sevilla, Juan Gil y Constantino 
Ponce de Leén, y en el Comentario del Arzobispo de Toledo, Carranza; 
rastrea los contactos que con el humanista tuvo en su periodo formativo 
San Ignacio de Loyola, y la supervivencia de nociones erasmianas en los 
Nombres de Cristo, de Fr. Luis de Leén, para terminar reiterando en una 
nota su conocida posicién negativa en el punto de la influencia directa en 
Cervantes, teoria que Américo Castro viene con vigor propugnando. 

Unas leves observaciones, para no alargar desmesuradamente esta 
resefia. Bataillon muestra en su prélogo un sesgo tendencioso, para com- 
pensar, quizds, la inclinacién contraria de los capitulos de D. Marcelino 
antes aludidos. Todas las aceiones de los erasmistas se presentan siempre 
eon colores atrayentes. Para los contradictores del pensador del Norte 
se reservan los tonos mds sombrios. Un espécimen al azar: no cabe duda 
del apoyo mostrado en favor de Erasmo por el Arzobispo hispalense en 
1527. Asi lo reconoce Bataillon, pag. 59. Sin embargo, en la pagina 
siguiente afirma: “ Contra la fatalidad de un poder establecido poco pesa 
la voluntad de un ministro—aqui el Inquisidor General—aun admitiendo 
que quiera oponerse a ella. Y no sabemos de fijo si lo queria Manrique,” 
basandose puramente en la simple frase de Alonso de Valdés en carta a 
Erasmo: “ En cuanto al de Sevilla, yo no le dedicaria nada.” Bataillon 
esté justificado en su reflexién abstracta, pero nada més. Preparado de 
ese modo el terreno ya se puede hablar “de una opinién tirdnica, y més 
si esta opinién dispone de un organismo ejecutivo tan temible como era 
la Inquisicién espafiola ” (pags. 62-63). 4Es que va a resultar uno obli- 
gado a adoptar una actitud apologética respecto a tal institucién? 

En el examen de Erasmo, aunque la investigacién sea dedicada par- 
ticularmente a Espaiia, no es posible desentenderse de las trayectorias de 
opinion fuera del pais; de sus concomitancias o enlaces con las corrientes 
andlogas en el resto de Europa. <¢No es un hecho que Colet en Inglaterra 
hubo de verse en dificultades de que sdélo le salvé la simpatia que le pro- 
fesaba Enrique VIII? El sefior Bataillon reconoce que el Enquiridion 
fué prohibido por la Sorbona desde 1544 (pag. 61) y que Luis de Berquin, 
su traductor, fué librado de la hoguera por Francisco I en 1526 (pags. 
49-50), mientras que en Espafia se mantiene licita la lectura del libro 
hasta 1559. Empero, /no es igualmente cierto que la Facultad de Teo- 
logia de Paris habia condenado las doctrinas de Erasmo ya en 1527, y 
que el 16 de abril de 1529 el dicho Luis de Berquin pagé con su vida en la 
hoguera por condena del Parlamento de Paris? 

Tras la frase sobre la Inquisicién, arriba copiada, el sefior Bataillon 
aflade: “ De los que no podian adorar lo existente, unos se fueron al ex- 
tranjero, otros aprendieron la hipocresia, o por lo menos la cautela.” 
Vayamos a una fuente tan recéndita como es la Histoire de la littérature 
frangaise, de Lanson, y leamos: “ L’année 1535 est une date décisive. 
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Jetant Frangois 1°", aprés la procession du 29 janvier, dans le catholicisme, 
étroit et persécuteur . . . Désormais le temps des vagues tendances, des 
complexes poursuites est passé. Marot s’en va & Ferrare, dans une cour 
réformée; Marguerite se rattache 4 la messe latine, 4 la confession, A la 
Vierge. Ceux qui ne veulent étre rigoureusement ni protestants ni 
catholiques, les libres esprits . . . tous ceux-ld désormais seront mal- 
heureux, s’ils ne sont bien habiles” (Paris, 1922, pag. 251), y vienen los 
suplicios a que asiste el “ Rey del Renacimiento,” al mismo tiempo que al 
otro lado del canal—por opuestas razones, pero con igualidad de violencia 
—las cabezas de Tomds Moro y del Obispo de Rochester, John Fisher, 
caen bajo el hacha del verdugo. Y si en la plaza Maubert perece Esteban 
Dolet, en Ginebra Jacobo Gruet, Miguel Servet y Juan Valentin Gentilis 
muestran los efectos de la intolerancia protestante. Pasando de lo serio 
a lo mas trivial: si los frailes espafioles colocaban “ en las tiendas de libros 
vigilantes centinelas que, vituperando las herejias de Erasmo, infundiesen 
recelos en los compradores del Enchiridion,” <no se halla en el contem- 
porizador gobierno de Calvino un consistorio que tomaba medidas dis- 
ciplinarias contra el poseedor de un ejemplar del Amadis de Gaula? 

Y es que en la apasionada Europa de la décimosexta centuria, en que 
las opiniones se polarizan violentamente—sobre todo desde que aparece 
Calvino en escena—cuando los campos se deslindan con iracundia, quien 
apareciese con ciertos pujos de independencia se quedaba aplastado entre 
las dos poderosas muelas de intolerancia. 

Y para terminar. El Sr. Bataillon observa cémo decae en Espaiia la 
lectura del Enquiridion. En efecto, ello se percibe en las ediciones en 
castellano. Lo achaca el erudito francés a las consabidas razones tipicas 
del pais: frailes e inquisicién. Empero, parémonos a hojear la Bib- 
liotheca Belgica, de Ferd. van der Haeghen (2* serie, T. XII, Gant-La 
Haye, 1891-1923). Aqui se halla que, desde 1503 a 1535 inclusive, apa- 
recen 51 nimeros de la edicién latina. Desde la iltima fecha hasta el fin 
del siglo, sélo 21; y eso que entre 1540 y 1543 hay, en general, como un 
renuevo de interés (acaso debido a la Dieta de Ratisbona en 1541, a la 
vuelta de Calvino a Ginebra a fin del mismo ajfio, unido a la decisién de 
Paulo III, en mayo del siguiente, de convocar el Concilio de Trento), que 
se advierte igualmente, p. ej., en las tradueciones holandesas, francesas e 
italianas. Volvamos a las ediciones latinas: sale una en 1503; otra en 
1509; desde 1515, que aparecen 3, ya no se interrumpen ningin aio 
hasta 1530, y hay afios en que son tan numerosas para dar 5 en 1519, 3 
en 1520, 6 en 1521, 8 en 1523. En cambio, veamos mas tarde: 1546, 1551, 
1553, 1555 (2), 1563 (2), siguen 3 en que no se cita el afio, y se salta a 
1588 y de esa fecha a 1624. (Las ediciones en aleman son 6: 1520, 1521, 
1525, 1543, para saltar a mediados del siglo XVII con las dos restantes.) 
Es decir, que se percibe la curva maxima entre 1519 y 1523 y se advierte 
e6mo, poco a poco, el interés por la limitada aportacién teolégica de 
Erasmo se va agotando en todas partes y que ello no es fenédmeno ex- 
clusivo de Espafia. 
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Bien ha hecho el Centro de Estudios Histéricos en reproducir estos 
tratados. Su valor literario, la rareza de sus ejemplares y su interés 
histérico palmariamente justifican la presente reimpresidén. 


Erasmo Bucera 
Universidad de California 


Negation in “ Don Quijote,” by Randolph Arnold Haynes, private edition, 

Austin, Texas, 1933: 167 pages. 

This detailed, thorough-going study was submitted to the University 
of Chicago as a doctoral dissertation in 1931. Much reference is made to 
Weigert’s Untersuchungen, to Lliorens’ La negacién en espaiiol antiguo, 
and the influence of Jespersen’s grammatical theories is evident. And 
all very properly. As an additional item of bibliography one may now 
add K. Wagenaar, Etude sur la négation en ancien espagnol jusqu’au 
XV° siécle, Groningen, J. W. Wolter, 1930 (191 pages). 

The discussion of more than a few problems is carried far beyond 
that of the ordinary dissertation and a real contribution is then made to 
the study of the Spanish language. Thus the fact that negation is often 
accomplished by means of interrogation, condition or irony (p. 2), and the 
importance of elliptical constructions in Spanish, are rightly emphasized. 
The phrase seguro esté and the negative sense of seguro (pp. 17-18) 
seem to me to be two different questions. Of the former, since it is rare, 
let us recall the example in La familia de Alvareda, III, 2 (New York, 
Henry Holt, 1901, p. 122), and that in the Quinteros’ Dofia Clarines, duly 
commented upon by Professor Morley in his edition (Boston, D. C. Heath, 
1915, p. 92). In view of the subjunctive which is found in all the illus- 
trations of this phrase, is it not possible that seguro esté is ironic, or in 
other words, that the no is to be understood before it, not before the 
dependent verb, as Bello thinks? Conceding to ellipse such importance 
as he does, the author might well have developed his comments on no sino 
(pp. 36-37) in another direction. After all, the punctuation cannot be 
ignored (ef. No: sino dejarle morir a la puerta, Fernin Caballero, La 
Gaviota, tomo I, eap. II, end). The use of the indicative with verbs of 
fearing in the Classical Age has been noticed by G. I. Dale in Modern 
Language Notes, 1919, XXXIV, 307 and by the Academy’s Graméatica, 
§ 393d, 1931 edition (apropos of p. 49). Pp. 61ff. contain an account 
which is both illuminating and un poco indigesto at times of the circum- 
stances which invite the presence of the superfluous no after a compara- 
tive (e.g., mds vale ayunar que no enfermar). Dr. Haynes finds that for 
his texts the redundant no is more likely to be used when the governing 
expression denotes preference, when the comparative stands before the 
verb, and finally when the comparative is stressed after the verb. This 
last condition seems to eall for additional explanation: when is a com- 
parative after the verb stressed? Is there an objective criterion? If 
not, then the second and third cases cover the entire field, and admit all 
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possibilities. In any case it will be profitable to test out these findings 
for present day Spanish. Since some attention is given to the pleonastic 
no with hasta que (p. 77), it would have been appropriate to mention 
Ramsey, Text-book, § 738, Grammar, § 755. The author ends with a dis- 
eussion of some of the rarer uses of sino (que). The vexing sino’s of the 
Alealde de Zalamea (1, 792, sino no dejarme; III, 484, sino quedarnos 
pidiendo limosna) seem to have no parallel in the texts examined. In 
pp. 156ff. he points out a justification for sino in cases like Mas no hay 
por qué detenerse en ello, sino imitar a tantos escritores del dia (Mesonero 
Romanos, El barbero de Madrid, beginning), which is equivalent, I under- 
stand, to Es preciso no detenerse en ello, sino imitar, ete. 

Among the implicit negatives of contemporary Spanish is cualquiera, 
in ironie exclamations mostly; j Cualquiera se embarca ahora y Wega a New 
York, con el calor que estaré haciendo! Then too there is the use of nada 
(often nada, nada) to check a discussion: Consultaron con Isidro, y éste 
fué partidario de la marcha por Portugal.—Nada; pues vamos por Portu- 
gal—dijo el doctor. These are two familiar negative constructions which 
apparently were not in evidence in or before Cervantes’ time. In con- 
clusion, a purpose of such studies as Dr. Haynes’, of which the preceding 
lines mention only the salient points, is to carry a stone for what will 
some day be a history of the language. He has done this and more. 

R. K. SPAULDING 


University of California 
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Vocabulario del Bable de Occidente, por Bernardo Acevedo y Huelves y 
Marcelino Fernandez y Fernandez. (Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
Archivo de tradiciones populares, III.) Madrid, 1932: xii + 242 
pages. 


It is pleasant to feel that, in this case at least, the labour of love of 
two devoted but modest men, locally known by previously published 
studies, is not going to be wasted. Their separate vocabularies, here 
fraternally combined, center in their places of residence, Boal and El 
Franco, but extend to many adjacent localities of Eastern Asturias, a 
region whose dialectal peculiarities, hard pressed by the influence, both of 
the dominant city, Oviedo, and of literary Spanish, are in danger of 
early extinction. 

Even though not the work of professionals, this collection brings 
greater precision in localisation and phonetic notation, and will prove 
more directly useful to the makers of the linguistic atlas of Spain, than 
the earlier general vocabulary of Rato y Hevia (1891). The new twin 
contribution, although geographically more restricted, offers almost the 
same number of words as the older collection. Incidentally, some refer- 
ence to this and to its skeleton-grammar, might not have been super- 
fluous. Certain words do not appear in the new vocabulary, such as 
depercudir (mojar), esgiiizaru (hombre flaco, envidioso), rustir, or the 
interesting so for sobre; or else they appear with a different meaning: cai, 
which Rato translates as muelle, is recorded with the meaning of calle in 
Luarea, and might be the same word; and comparison might have led the 
collectors to ascertain whether such words or such meanings were defi- 
nitely unknown or extinct in their particular fields. 

But there are new words, as well, not recorded by Rato, yet full of 
interest. To a Gallego-Portuguese connection point arco-da-veya, for 
arco-iris, and sol-das-veyas (Cf. Krappe, MLR, XXIV, 72); chambaril, 
for ‘a stout stick on which an animal’s careass is extended,’ may help to 
explain the puzzling expression jugar los chambariles; guitén, a word of 
the picaro-family, stands here for curioso, atisbador. Notable are also 
llapa, lapa for lama que se eleva de los cuerpos que arden; meco, a word 
with many shades of meaning throughout Spain, here explained as tuerto, 
bizeo; nabolena, an echo of the marital troubles of Henry the Eighth 
(Murcia even uses it as a masculine); fidfote (Rato fadfute) which con- 
tributes to the story of a joke, probably of Portuguese origin. 

Six pages of illustrations of rural tools and architecture give the book 
a flavor of the newer type of linguistie research, and there is a brief but 
thoughtful introduction from the pen of Menéndez Pidal. 


JosepH E. Grier 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Obras dramdticas, por Martinez de la Rosa. Edicién y notas de Jean 
Sarrailh (Cldsicos Castellanos, vol. CVII). Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 
1933 : 414 pages. 


This edition of three representative plays of Martinez de la Rosa (La 
Viuda de Padilla, Aben Humeya and La Conjuracién de Venecia) con- 
tains an introductory study of his life and works. Each play is preceded 
by a bibliography of previous editions and of studies on its sources and 
history, as well as by Martinez de la Rosa’s original introduction. Pre- 
sumably there is no great variation in the different editions of these plays 
because M. Sarrailh does not make it clear what edition he used. It is not 
clear either why the original French version of Aben Humeya was omitted. 

Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


Mélanges de Philologie offerts a J.-J. Salverda de Grave, a Voccasion de 
sa soixante-dixiéme année par ses amis et ses éléves. Société Anonyme 
d’éditions J.-B. Wolters, Groningue, La Haye, Batavia, 1933: 424 
pages. 

The following four articles in this collection are of interest to His- 
panists: G. J. Geers, “ Picaro—Flameneco—Pichelingue”; A. Griera, 
“Holanda”; R. Menéndez Pidal, “La historia Troyana polimétrica”; 
and J. A. van Praag, “ El ‘ Dialogo dos montes’ de Rehuel Jessurun.” 
The first two are studies of etymologies. The article of Menéndez Pidal 


deals with a Spanish version (not a translation) of the Roman de Troie 
and is an interesting example of skillful dating by internal linguistic evi- 
dence (the year 1270). It also contains a study of the literary aspects of 
the work. The article of J. A. van Praag is a study of a Portuguese auto 
which was first performed in Amsterdam in 1624. 

Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


A Tentative Bibliography of Bolivian Literature, by Sturgis E. Leavitt. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1933: 23 pages. 


In this bibliography, which is one of the series of Spanish-American 
bibliographies now being issued by the Harvard Council on Hispano- 
American studies, the compiler presents in concrete form the results of 
investigations begun over ten years ago, when he visited La Paz and ex- 
amined the Municipal Library and the private collection of the poet 
Rosendo Villalobos, who generously lent his cooperation. The titles pre- 
sented are intended to cover “the field of belles-lettres properly speak- 
ing, and to inelude also, in so far as they may have literary value or sig- 
nificance, historical works, chronicles, biographies, and bibliographies ; ” 
but the compiler frankly recognizes that there are many omissions, par- 
ticularly in regard to recent books. 

In spite of this modesty on his part, the twenty-three pages of titles, 
prefaced with a list of general works covering the field and a brief state- 
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ment concerning the arrangement of the material, constitute a guide or 
handbook of distinct value to any one who expects to explore the general 
field of Bolivian literature or to deal with any single aspect of it. Al- 
though some of the titles, especially those of an historical nature, may 
be found in Keniston’s List of Works for the study of Hispanic-American 
History (New York, 1922), and those more purely literary in nature, in 
C. K. Jones’ Hispanic American Bibliographies, published in the Hispanic 
American Historical Review in 1922 with Supplements in 1926 and 1929, 
this little volume brings together in concise and accurate form practically 
all works on Bolivian literature as yet known in the United States. An 
index to titles and to pseudonyms would have made the work an even more 
ready reference. 


J. R. SPELL 
University of Texas 


A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of the Argentine Republic, 
by Alfred Coester. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1933: 94 pages. 


The purpose of this work, as outlined by the compiler, is to present “a 
selective bibliography of imaginative literature and allied matter, such as 
criticism, the history of literature and the like ”—an undertaking, in spite 
of the Argentine interest in national bibliography, here attempted for the 


first time. As no Argentine bibliography “worthy of the name” should 
fail to mention works of such men as Mitre and Sarmiento, some “ not 
strictly classifiable as belles-lettres ” are included. The compiler also defi- 
nitely indicates at the outset how he attacked the problem of including the 
many works published in Buenos Aires by foreign-born writers. For this 
he set up as a standard the extent to which each had identified himself 
with Argentina—a test, he admits, subject to errors in judgment, but one 
which explains the inclusion of such writers as Florencio Sanchez and 
Marcos Sastre. 

In the bibliography some three thousand titles of Argentine poetry, 
fiction, and criticism, and approximately half as many of plays are pre- 
sented, in addition to lists of anthologies, bibliographical works, pseudo- 
nyms, and periodicals primarily of literary interest. 

Dr. Coester’s pioneer work in the field of Spanish-American literature 
is in itself a sufficient guarantee of the completeness and accuracy of this 
publication. In its preparation he has drawn upon the most reliable 
and important sources of bibliographical information, and was aided in 
his task by some of the outstanding Argentine scholars. As a result the 
work embodies the results of years of slow accumulation of material, whose 
final selection was made with that careful consideration which results 
from wide knowledge. This bibliography can be heartily recommended 
as a guide and reference work to all interested in the field of Argentine 
literature. 
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The work is nevertheless described as “tentative,” both by its com- 
piler and Dr. J. D. M. Ford, the director of the series, who in a foreword 
invites correction of its statements and desirable additions to the titles 
included, as only through cooperation can ultimate completeness and ef- 
fectiveness be achieved. As a suggestion to that end, the reviewer would 
urge that the general usefulness of the bibliography would be greatly in- 
ereased by a table of contents and a title index, especially since the pres- 
ent location of such reference tools as the list of pseudonyms, anthologies 
and bibliographies makes them inaccessible to one unfamiliar with the 
arrangement. 


J. R. SPewu 
University of Texas 
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